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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


Recital 
Selections 


BURNETT ANDREWS 
ST. PETER’S—MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Macquaire—Allegro (Son. Ef) 
Gounod—Ave Maria 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
(5th) 
Dupre—Toccata, Ave Maris Stella 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Macquaire—Finale (Son. Ef) 
Rheinberger—Passacaglia (Son. 8) 
McKinley—Cantilena 
Delamarter—Carillon 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow 
Liszt—Liebestraume 
Widor—tToccata (5th) 
MISS EDITH B. ATHEY 
FIRST PRESB.—BALLSTON, VA. 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Bach—Aria 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Bach-Gounod—Ave Maria 
Becker—Scherzo 
Kinder—Jubilate Amen 
ALLAN BACON 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
+tFranck—Piece Heroique 
Widor—Scherzo (4th) 
Bach—In Dulci Jubilo 
Karg-Elert—In Dulci Jubilo 
Stoughton—In Fairyland 
Improvisation 
Weaver—The Squirrel 
Guilmant—Grand Chorus D 
SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
CITY COLLEGE—NEW YORK 
Stoughton—Isthar 
Youferoff—Elegie 
Rowley—The Four Winds 
Brewer—Solitude. An Impression. 
Brewer—Meditation on Bach 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
Jenkins—Night. Dawn. 
Diggle—Vesperale 
Bennett—Elegiac Prelude 
Guilmant—Sonata 5 
Yon—Concert Study for Pedals 
Ravel—Petite Pastorale 
Holbrooke—Souvenir de Printemps 
Diggle—Toccata Jubilant 
Durufle—Scherzo 
Marsh—Evening Snow at Fuji 
Kawa 
Marsh—Young Girl in the Wind 
Jepson—Jongleurs. Zingara. 
JAMES W. BLEECKER 
FLATBUSH PRESB.—BROOKLYN 
+Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Martini—Gavotte 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
MacDowell—Wild Rose. Deserted 
Farm. Waterlily. 
Bach—Ein Feste Burg 
+Rheinberger—Pastorale Sonata 
Tchaikowski—Andante Cantabile 


Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em 

Dvorak—Gipsy Melody. 
Humoresque. 

Dubois—Toccata 


DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 
NAZARETH COLLEGE 

+Bossi—Gaudeamus igitur 
von Fielitz—Hymnus 
Rheinberger—Fuga cromatica 
Browne: 

Ave Maria 

Scherzo Symphonique 

Gavotte with Intermezzo 

Alla Marcia 
Bach—Prelude G 
Bach—Fugue Cm 
Franck—Priere 
Anger—Scherzoso 
Stein—Soupir 
Bird—Andante 
Extemporization on given theme. 


*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Good Friday Recital 

Frescobaldi—Toccata I’Elevazione 
Bach—Two choralpreludes 
Borowski—Meditation (Suite Em) 
Strauss—Reverie 
Malling—Gethsemane 
Dupre—Crucifixion 
Karg-Elert—Fugue Canzone 
Epilogue 

Wagner—Good Friday Music 

The Bach choralpreludes were 
played first in strict 4-part harmony, 
and then as written by Bach. The 
Karg-Elert was performed as writ- 
ten, for organ, violin, and four 
women’s voices. 


*C. R. CRONHAM 
AUDITORIUM—PORTLAND, ME. 

+Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
Chopin—Nocturne Ef 
Nash—Water Sprites 
3 violoncello solos 
MacDowell—3 Fairy Tales 
3 violoncello solos 
Volga Boatmen’s Song 
Stewart—Spanish Military March 
+Leoncavallo—Pagliacci Selections 
Rubinstein—Candle Dance of Brides 
Instrumental trio 
Wagner—Lohengrin Prelude 
Instrumental trio 
Wagner—Evening Star Song 
Bizet—Carmen Fantasia 
+Bossi—Cathedral Meditation 
Vincent—Concert Minuet 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
5 vocal solos 
Goodwin—Sparkling Fountain 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
4 vocal solos : 
Gounod—Faust Fantasia 

Other assisting artists in Mr. 
Cronham’s recent recitals were the 
Women’s Choral Society, Men’s 
Singing Club, string quartet, a Jap- 
anese soprano, and the Portland 
Orchestra. jf 
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*FERDINAND DUNKLEY 
TEMPLE SINAI—NEW ORLEANS 
Frescobaldi—Prelude and Fugue 

Bach—Adagio (1st) 
Lemare—Kol Nidre 
Scarmolin—Canzone Pastorale 
Ferrata—Scherzino 

Grieg—To Spring 
Guilmant—Finale (Son. I Dm) 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN ST. BAPTIST—GRAND 
RAPIDS 

Guilmant—Third Sonata 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Widor—Andante Cantabile (4th) 
Widor—Scherzo (4th) 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Simonette—Madrigale 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
(5th) 
Franck—Piece Heroique 


*EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
Hagg—Marche Triomphale 
Karg-Elert—O Gott du Frommer 
Gott 
Dubois—Alleluia 
Reubke—94th Psalm 
Smith—lIntrospection 
Sealy—Song without Words 
Thiele—Theme and Variations Af 
Beethoven—Coriolan Overture 
Widor—Pastorale 
Bourdon—Carillons 
Reger—Fantasia and Fugue on 
Bach 
Grace—Reverie on University 
Humphrey—Finale 


*CARL MCKINLEY 
BUSHNELL HALL—HARTFORD 
tHandel—Water Music 
Mozart—Andante 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Franck—Andante (Grande Piece) 
Bossi—Scherzo Gm 


*JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 
SALEM REFORMED—HARRISBURG 
Bach Program No. 5 

+Prelude and Fugue C 

Four Chorales 

Toccata Adagio and Fugue C 
Four Chorales 

Fourth Concerto 

Chorale Cariations 

Prelude and Fugue Am 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 

FIRST PRESB.—PASSAIC, N. J. 
+Wagner—Parsifal Prelude 
Arcadelt—Ave Maria 
Whitney—Onward Christian 

Soldiers 
Mendelssohn—Song Without 

Words 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Pagella—Sonata Dm (1st Mvt.) 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Boex—March Champetre 
Dykes—Lead Kindly Light 
Yon—First Pedal Study 





A few days ago we came across a brochure printed and distributed among the many sales 
branches of his manufacturing company by the man who was chairman of the building com- 
mittee of the North M. E. Church in Indianapolis, whose new four manual Kimball organ, 
dedicated May 10, will be used for two recitals during the National Convention of the Ameri- 


can Guild of Organists in June. 


“Educating a Salesman” 


“Every man who hopes to sell should try his hand at buying occasionally. It gives 
the buyer’s viewpoint—a priceless thing in selling. And I might add, it would not spoil 
some buyers to do a little selling at intervals. 

“The writer, whose business is selling, has for months had the experience of being a 
member of two committees charged with the responsibility of spending wisely be- 
tween one and two millions. A wide variety of products and services have been pur- 
chased. I have been interested in studying both the buyers and the salesmen. As 
contract after contract has been considered and placed, I have tried to analyze the 
basic reasons for each conclusion reached. 

“At least one opinion, which I have held for years, has been strongly confirmed by. 
these experiences: namely, that buying and selling at its best is a cooperative process, 
not a battle of wits between a man who wants to sell something and another man who 
doesn’t want to buy anything; that only those transactions in which the buyer and 
seller both profit, count in the long run. 

“Other observations I have been able to make are as follows: 

“1, The past records of concerns of sound principles, square dealing and keeping their 
promises, seemed to count for more than anything the salesmen said on these points. 
“2. These keen business men seemed most interested in making certain that they 
would achieve the results for which they were spending the money. They apparent- 
ly took it for granted that to get these results they must seek for the concerns who 
have proven that they can produce them. 

“3. The best salesmen seemed to be those who knew enough about their product and 
the requirements to be met, to assist these men in arriving at sound conclusions. 

“4. There was evidence of a tendency to be cautious in buying the product of con- 
cerns who are behind the times, as well as of those who have made too frequent revo- 
lutionary changes in their products. 

“5. Apparently these men have learned from long experience that by no feat of 
magic can a supplier deliver more than he is paid for furnishing; that good buying 
consists in finding the firm which is able to spend your money so as to furnish the 


actual result you want at minimum cost. 
“J. W. Esterline, President 


“THE ESTERLINE-ANGUS COMPANY” 


No doubt the principles so ably set forth governed the Committee’s selection of Kimball as 
builder of the North M. E. Church organ. It has been finished to the complete and strongly 
expressed satisfaction of the buyers, their organist and their organ architect. 


WWKIMBALLCO. 


Established 1857 


Kimball Hall 105 West 40th Street 
Chicago New York 
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DUDLEY WARNER FITCH 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—LOS ANGELES 
+Holloway—C minor “symphony” 
Buxtehude—In Dulci Jubilo 
Trad. Pastorale (Prologue de Jesus) 
Corelli—Sarabande 
Somervell—Bourree 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Lemare—Chant de Bonheur 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Karg-Elert—Legend of Mountain 
Bird—Concert Fantasia Fm 

DONALD C. GILLEY 

WESTMINSTER PRESB.—DAYTON 
tHandel—Water Music 
Scarlatti—Pastorale 
Walther—Fugue A 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Marsh—Young Girl in Wind 
Jongen—Chorale 
Dvorak—Goblins’ Dance 
de Falla—Fisherman’s Song 
Cole—Song of Gratitude 
Vierne—Scherzo. Allegro. (2) 

*THOMAS H. WEBBER 

FIRST PRESB.—NEW CASTLE, PA. 
*Cole—Fantasie Symphonic 
Bach—Fugue C 
Dethier—Minuet 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Yon—Sonata Cromatica 
Ferrata—Scherzino 
Handel—Largo 
Karg-Elert—Harmonies du Soir 
Yon—Primitive Organ 
Lemare—Toccata di Concerto 
+Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
Bach—Adagio Am 
Dethier—Scherzo 
Baumgartner—Idy]ll 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Handel—Air a la Bouree 
Massenet—Thais Meditation 
Korsakoff—Bumble Bee 
Mulet—Thou art the Rock 

WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Music Inspired by Shakespeare 
Handel—Julius Caesar Overture 
Bonnet—Ariel 
Grieg—Watchman’s Song 
Schubert—Who is Sylvia 
Mendelssohn—Nocturne. Overture. 

(Midsummer-Night’s Dream) 

*CHARLES E. BAKER 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Bach—Sonata 1 
Bach—2 choralpreludes 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue A 
3ach—Pastorale F 
Bach—-Fantasia and Fugue Gm 

*P. M. LINEBAUGH 
CHRIST LUTHERAN—MILTON, PA. 

Dedicating Hinners Organ 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
Borodin—At the Convent 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Handel—Largo 
Bossi—Ave Maria 2 
Beethoven—Minuet G 
Macfarlane—FEvening Bells 





Weaver—Sgquirrel 
Frysinger—Laudate Domini 
MAX GARVER MIRANDA 
FIRST CONG.—OAK PARKS, ILL. 
Bonnet—Chant de Printemps 
Pratella—Gothic Cathedral 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Guilmant—Dreams (Son. 7) 
Shelley—La Harpe Celeste 
Bonnet—Elves 
Goossens—Old Music Box 
Vierne—Finale Dm 
CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
ST. PAUL’S—POTTSTOWN, PA. 
Dedicating 2m Moller 
Guilmant—Allegro Maestoso 
(Son. 3) 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Boisdeffre—By the Brook 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Pathetique 
Gaul—Chant for Dead Heroes 
Massenet—Angelus 
Guilmant—Adagio (Son. 3) 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Sturges—Caprice 

Mr. Hartline also played three 
programs, opening the Moller in 
Lutz Funeral Home, Reading, Pa. 

HAROLD MUELLER 
Lemmens—Fanfare D 
Gluck—Andante 
Clerambault—Prelude Dm 
Bach—3 Choralpreludes 
Nevin—In Memoriam 
Bonnet—Song without Words 
Bonnet—Rhapsodie Catalane 
Daquin—Le Coucou 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Martin—Evensong 
Vierne—Carillon 

Mr. Mueller’s recital was played 
in Santa Rosa, Calif., but the church 
is not given. 

*FRED. STANLEY SMITH 
VILLAGE CHAPEL—PINEHURST, N. C. 
*+Smith—Retrospection 
Fletcher—Toccata 
Matthews—Caprice 
Timmings—Badinage 
Nevin—Canzona Amorsa 
Kinder—Meditation Df 
Timmings—Paen 

CAROLINA THEATER 
Levy—Naughty Waltz 
Nevin—Venetian Love Song 
Berge—Laughing Beauties 
Herbert—Badinage 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Bornschein—French Clock 

*WALTER WILD 
CLINTON AVE. CONG.—BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 

Seventh Program 
Corelli—Suite F 
Bach—Wenn Wir in Hochsten 





Bach—Miene Seele erhebt den 
Herrn 
Ferrata—Nocturne Af 





Merkel—Sixth Sonata Em 
Widor—Toccata F 
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Eighth Program 


Handel—Allegro Concerto G 
Bach—Wer Nur den Lieben Gott 
Bach—Herzlich Thut Mich Ver- 

langen 
Rheinberger—Pastorale (Son.Dm) 
Mendelssohn—Sonata Fm 
Yon—Primitive Organ 
Mason—Cloister Scene 
Dubois—Benediction 
Dubois—Toccata G 

Ninth Program 

Handel—Concerto F 
Bach—O Man Bemoan 
Franck—Choral Am 
D’Evry—Vielle Chanson 
Bairstow—Toccata. Prelude. 

(Pangue Lingua) 


HAROLD FRIEDELL 
CALVARY—NEW YORK 

*Bach—Christ is Risen 
Wagner—Dreams 
Franck—Cantabile 
Saint-Saens—The Swan 
Saint-Saens—Prelude to Deluge 
Vierne—Carillon de Westminster 
*Bach—St. Anne Fugue 
Debussy—Romance. Reverie. 
Vierne—Scherzetto (24 Pieces) 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 

(5th) 
Guilmant—Allegro Appassionato 

5th) 
+Lemmens—Fanfare 
Franck—Andantino Gm 
Ravel—Petite Pastorale 
Vierne—Clair de Lune 
Widor—Final (4th) 


EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 

KIMBALL HALL—CHICAGO 
Jacob—Heures de Burgundy (4) 
Handel—Allegro Moderato 

(Con. 4) 
Delamarter—Prelude Gregorian 
Haydn—Andante (Sym. D) 
Widor—Scherzo (4th) 
Bach—Fugue a la Gigue 
Bach—In Thee is Gladness 
Jarnefelt—Preludium 
Vierne—Scherzo 
Schumann—Sketch Df 
Vierne—Westminster Carillon 


SEIBERT PUPILS 
HOLY TRINITY—NEW YORK 

Dubois—Processional 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Nevin—Will 0’ the Wisp 
Bach—Fugue Ef 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 2 
Henselt—Ave Maria 
Bach—Allegro (Son. 1) 
Yon—Pedal Study 2 

Miss Florence A. Rubner, Miss 
Ninnie Just Keller, and Franklyn 
MacAfee each played four numbers 
in the order given. 
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-|AEOLIAN ORGANS 
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SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Important order received for an Aeolian 
to be installed in the large new 


MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 








PRINCIPIA COLLEGE 


One of the foremost co-educational 
preparatory schools and colleges has ordered 
an Aeolian for the new College Chapel 
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PEOLIAN, COMPANY 


689 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
Both in Church and Concert 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


ROLAND DIGGLE: Toccata jJuBILANT, 9p. d. Dit- 
son, 75c. Music for public consumption depends for its 
value on melodies, harmonies, and rhythms, but music 
for the tired business musician who knows all about it, 
depends for its value entirely upon themes and the way 
they are handled. I doubt if the Composer knows when 
he has created an unusually good piece of music, for he 
is just as likely to take fatherly pride in some simple 
melody as in a work of sterling value such as this 
ToccaTA. He’s a good man to argue with, and if you 
don’t start the argument first, he will. So I'll take issue 
with his Allegro Moderato and ask for Allegro Assai, 
and change his legato indication in the manuals to an 
emphatic staccato. He probably doesn’t realize what a 
stodgy old thing this Toccata would be if played mod- 
erato and legato, nor what a brilliant and commanding 
thing it can be if cleanly played with staccato work in 
the hands and legato in the pedals, where the theme pre- 
sents itself. But it’s difficult to play, yet much more 
than worth playing; it’s a fine concert number, and equal- 
ly fine as a prelude to a morning service. I might make 
the Composer highly indignant, righteously indignant, by 


hinting that he’s borrowed his climax from a tried and 
proved Guilmant idea, but I’d rather borrow another 
man’s idea and build something good of my own around 
it than be profoundly scornful of other men’s achieve- 


ments. This piece looks like real concert material, and 
undoubtedly the finest thing the Composer has bothered 
to write. (Writing’s a bother to him. Everything’s a 
bother to him except bragging about the Los Angeles 
climate.) This piece has our heartiest endorsement for 
every organist capable of playing it—T-.S.B. 


R. DEANE SHURE 
FROM YONDER CHAPEL 
Suite in five movements, 17p. md. Gray, 1930, $2.50. 
From the titles we judge the composer takes a man 
through life, from baptism to funeral, not so much to 
picture life but rather to picture the church’s use through 
life. This makes of it not recital music but rather church 
music of the kind so badly needed. 

WEDDING MARCH treats the mood more seriously than 
the usual Wedding March; it’s not so much a flippant, 
happy, excited occasion as one of solemnity, with a touch 
of quiet beauty in the contrast section. 

BartisM is rather spiritual, if we may so apply the 
word. There is a freedom about it, a freedom not to be 
spoiled by the restraining hand of formality, yet it’s an 
orderly freedom, which the music faithfully depicts. 

CoMMUNION is a combination of a melody in the left- 
hand part over its own lefthand accompanying chords, 
against which the right hand plays another melody, which 
at times does not hesitate to become a double melody by 
the medium of thirds or other intervals. 

PRAYER is another movement of spirituality, quite true 
to its title; it would make an excellent organ number to 
be played pianissimo against the vocal utterances from 
the puipit—prayer, invocation, benediction, etc. 

FUNERAL MARCH has a truly mournful tone, relieved in 
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the contrast section by the use of the hymntune “My 
faith Looks up to Thee,” which seals it for church use 
exclusively, where it will be highly effective particularly 
in that experimental search after something to fill all the 
needs of today for a real service of religious mood. 


Church Music 


ARNOLD G. H. BODE: “tTHy PEACE SHALL BE AS A 
RIVER,” 6p. cq. e. Pond, 15c. In contrast to the severe 
type of church music is this other composition by the 
Rev. Bode, in which melody takes first attention. It is 
a smooth, churchly, interesting anthem, which any choir 
can do well and which any congregation can hear with 
spiritual profit. It would be especially suitable for serv- 
ices dealing with war and peace. 

DONALD S. BARROWS: “crepo IN £,” 1lp. c. d. 
Gray, 15c. When an organ builder writes music we 
should all take a second look. How many American or- 
gan builders can write music? It is doubtful if any 
others can, but certain that none other has ever pub- 
lished a composition showing as much originality in feel- 
ing and mood, or as admirable technic as this bit of 
service music reflects. If we hold our service in a barn, 
make a lecture the main feature, and allow our congre- 
gations to conduct themselves as before the overture at 
the opera, this work will have no place; but if the service 
is one of sincerity, devoted to expressions that are to be 
beneficial to the entire congregation, and the true church 
atmosphere is maintained by the building itself, the con- 
gregation, and all those taking part, then Mr. Barrows 
has supplied a piece of sterling music. It is not supre- 
ficial music; the church service exists for higher pur- 
poses than entertainment. Though technic does not 
make an anthem, an anthem is feeble without it; yet 
here is an anthem whose technic has manipulated musical 
ideas in a way to carry a forceful message. Only a 
good choir can sing it. Let’s all make an effort to get 
away from shallow sentimentality in our services and 
seek every opportunity to convey sterling messages, in 
sterling music such as this. 

DR. JOHN HYATT BREWER: “cop’s GARDEN,” 6p. 
cq. me. Ditson, 15c. “The Lord God planted a garden 
in the first white days of the world,” and mankind has 
gone so madly climbing the fences around the garden 
that we’ve almost lost our native ability to enjoy the 
garden itself; in fact we’ve preached that it’s a sin to 
enjoy anything. Here is a charming little piece of re- 
served, dignified, peaceful church music that will draw 
our minds and hearts back to some of the beauty that 
has been created for us to enjoy. Any choir can do it 
well. That’s one of the peculiar graces of Dr. Brewer’s 
choir music; it is thoroughly singable. 


Music of the Month 
A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 


Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation bv securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF JULY— 
July was not kind to the world in producing organ 


composers, though there may be those who would be 
glad of it. Yet we have two who have produced quite 
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a few pieces and another who has one organ compo- 
sition to his credit, matching many anthems. 

Dr. J. Christopher Marks’ only published organ 
work appears to be his Moonlight on the Lake, 4p. e. 
Presser, 1929, 40c. It is a melodious piece of good 
value, with excellent use of the Chimes—as for ex- 
ample in the first two lefthand measures, and the iso- 
lated last lefthand note in the 8th measure. It is 
recommended to the average organist without hesi- 
tation, and it will please all hearers. 

Of the four compositions by Mr. Hugo Goodwin 
at hand we first mention At the Cradle Side, 4p. e. 
Ditson, 1920, 60c. It has an unusual flavor, is not 
commonplace in treatment, and is blessed with genu- 
ine melodic values; an artist could please even a con- 
cert audience with it. In Olden Times, 3p. e. Summy, 
1917, 50c, is for those who have a flare for color and 
can transform a bit of two-part writing into an art 
work. A piece that rises to fff is In the Garden, 4p. 
me. Fischer, 1916, 60c. It opens with a lefthand 
melody somewhat in nocturne mood and is a piece of 
finely-moulded organ music. Told by Campfire, 6p. 
me. Summy, 1919, 7%5c, is for those with a dramatic 
sense and enough make-believe to deal with music 
built to tell a story. 

Mr. Edward M. Read, now retired, has preduced 
many organ pieces of true melodic worth, for the 
benefit of the vast majority of organists; they are the 
sort of music that sells in greatest quantity, because 
the practical aim is always in view. We give a list 


of the pieces in the various classes we believe every 

one of those “average” organists should have: 
Melodies 

Berceuse Bf, 3p. e. White-Smith, 50c. 

Prelude and Melody 


F, 5p. e. White-Smith, 60c. 

Marches 
Festival March, 6p. e. W-S, 60c. 

March C, 6p. e. Presser, 60c. 
Offertoire Af, 7p. e. W-S, 5c. 
Offertoire Bf, 6p. e. W-S, 60c. 

Meditations 
Evening Prelude, 2p. e. Presser, 25c. 
Meditation Ef, 3p. e. W-S, 50c. 
Prayer, 2p. e. W-S, 30c. 

Readers will remember that these compositions are 
all of the simpler technical style, written to supply 
that ever-present need for easy compositions suitable 
for small organs, amateur organists, and melody- 
hungry congregations. Any student can write a 
fugue or set of concert variations, but to find a real 
melody and write it down without destroying its 
simple beauty is the gift of but few, and the muses 
be praised for such gifts when they do come. 


Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 
—JULY BIRTHDAYS— 
2—Gluck, Weidenwang, Germany, 1714. 
18—Hugo Goodwin, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
25—Edward M. Read, Colchester, Vt. 
29—Dr. J. Christopher Marks, Cork, Ireland. 


—OTHER EVENTS— 
4—Declaration of Independence, 1776. 
5—H. Brooks Day died, 1921. 
6——Henry Smart died, 1879. 

14—French Revolution started, 1789. 
25—Filippo Capocci died, 1911. 
28—Bach died, 1750. 
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28—W orld War began, 1914; Russia drawn in Aug 
1, France 3, Great Britain 4. 

29—Schumann died, 1856. 

31—Liszt died, 1886. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory, 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 

¢.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 

quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc.: 

voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

ORGAN: Arthur G. Colborn: Four Short Preludes, 
tp. e. Ditson, 60c. 

Harvey Gaul: All Saints’ Day of the Pennsylvania 
Croatians, 5p. me. Fisher, 75c. 

Palmgren: May Night, arr. F. S. Smith: 4p. me. Dit- 
son, 50c. 

Pratella: A Gothic Cathedral, arr. P. Weaver: 4p. 
ve. Fischer, 60c. A study in crescendo, on the simplest 
music ever invented. 

R. Deane Shure: Cloud on Sinai, 3p. me. 
50c. 

Do.: Voice of the Descending Dove, 2p. me. Fischer, 
40c. 

Negro Spiritual: Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen, 
arr. C. C. White, tr. R. Nelson: 4p. me. Fischer, 50c. 

CHORUSES: SECULAR: T. Frederick H. Candlyn: 
“Liberty Tree,” 4c. 14p. me. Gray, 20. Though not a 
new number, it is noted here because it was not formerly 
reviewed and is worthy of serving on many programs. 
It is a sterling expression, of patriotic flavor, and though 
not unusually brilliant, it has a big effect and will com- 
mand attention. 

C. S. Childe: “In Fairy Glen,” 8c. 24p. e. Gray, 25c. 
Another number not formerly noted here, but published 
in 1928. The chorus has a sustained part while the piano 
adds arpeggios and runs, making a delightful number for 
‘concert use. 

Richard Kounts, arr. W. Riegger: “The Sleigh,” 4c. 
6p. me. Schirmer, 15c. Something sure to make a hit, 
though it won’t be entirely easy to master the style; the 
notes are easy enough. 

CHORUSES: MEN’S VOICES: Alexius Baas: 
“Pirate Song,” 4c. 14p. md. Gray, 20c, with one section 
for divided chorus. The sort of a thing every audience 
will heartily applaud. “Fifteen men on a dead man’s 
chest,” and all that, beautifully done. 

L. Camilieri: “I Only Hear the Simple Voice,” 4cu. 
5p. me. Gray, 15c. All about “her” done beautifully 
in harmony and melody. 

Cecil Forsyth: “At the Play,” 4c. 8p. me. Gray, 12c. 
“An allegory on four notes,’ with a few extra ones 
thrown in here and there to fill up. Yet Cecil Forsyth 
has come out of his unmusical shell and written some- 
thing genuinely musical and, perish the thought, even 
catchy. 

Philip James: ‘“Love’s Springtide,” 4cu. 6p. md. Gray, 
12c. One of the composer’s typical choral numbers, with 
perhaps slightly more than the usual condescension to the 
audience, for it ought to go over very well. 

Philip James: “The Victory Riders,” 4c. 20p. md. 
Gray, 25c. A brilliant concert number that will be a de- 
light both to the glee club and the audience. 

Jean Taylor: “Kerless Love,” arr. from Negro song, 
4cu. 5p. me. Gray, 12c. A lovely number, worth adding 
to every club library. 
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German Organs 


The Neresheim and Menningen Organs of 1792 and 1610, and Something 
About Germany’s Organ Architects, Pistons, and Traditions 


Third Article 
By EMERSON RICHARDS 


The wind-pressure on the flues has been retained 
is the village of Neresheim con- at 214 inches, but the reeds have been raised to 
taining a Benedictine monastery 314. The specifications are particularly interest- 
with a Baroque church second ing, because one can already observe a departure 
only to Ottobeuren in magnifi- from the design of the older organs toward the 
cence. The organ case is inter- “eight-foot organ” of today. There is a consider- 
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esting because of its similarity ably greater predominance of eight-foot stops and 

to that at Weingarten, although 

the detail is quite different. 

Again the windows are left free, 

while at the same time making 
a very imposing front. The case itself is painted in 
white enamel with the decorations gilded and the 
pipes of polished tin. In some respects I like it 
better than Weingarten. In its general structure 
and design it has more of the delicacy of the Ren- 
naisance than the heavier and somewhat coarser 
design at Weingarten. 

Tonally the organ is not as good as Ottobeuren 
but better than Weingarten. It was built between 
the year 1792 and 1796 by Holzhay of Ottobeuren. 
The original specifications are as given herewith. 

Again the Mixtures are responsible for a telling 
ensemble. The old reeds, I am told, were very poor, 
although it may be that during their one hundred 
and thirty-four years time had not dealt kindly 
with them. The organ has just been rebuilt by the 
Brothers Spith, of Ennetach-Mengen, Wurttem- 
berg. All of the old work has been preserved, but 
the action has been electrified and a new swell 
section added, so that now there is a total of 
seventy-two speaking stops. At the time of my 
visit the new console was just being fitted, and it 
was impossible to judge how the new work would 
match the old organ. 


NERESHEIM MONASTERY ORGAN 


I. MANUAL 
Principal 16’ 
Bourdon 16’ 
Principal 8’ 

Bifra 8’ 
Violoncello 8’ 
Gedeckt 8’ 
Quintatén 8’ 
Dolce 8 ’ 
Fléte 4’ 
Octav 4’ 
Quart 2’ 
Cornet 5-rks. 2 2/3’ 
Cymbal 7 rks. 
Mixture 
Trumpet 8’ 
Clarion 4’ 

Ill. MANUAL 
Nachthorn 8’ 
Dulciana 8’ 
Aeoline 8’ 

Vox coel. &’ 
Fugara 4’ 
Cornet 3-rks. 
Vox Humana 8’ 


II. MANUAL 
Principal 8’ 
Gamba 8’ 

Liebl. Gedekt 8’ 
Feldfléte 8’ 
Salicional 8’ 
Unda Maris 8’ 
Traversfléte 4’ 
Hohlfléte 4’ 
Sonnet 2-rks. 
Flageolet 2’ 
Sesquialter 3-rks. 
Mixture 5-rks’ 
Clarinet 8’ 
Oboe 8’ 

Oboe 4’ 


PEDAL 
Subbass 16’ 
Violon 16’ 
Praestant 16’ 
Flétenbass 8’ 
Octavbass 4’ 
Bombarde 16’ 
Trumpet 8’ 


' Clairon 4’ 
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the Mixtures are not as powerful as those at Wein- 
garten or Ottobeuren. 

Leaving Neresheim, we journeyed through Nord- 
lingen to Menningen. At Norlingen we found a 
fine fourteenth century Gothic church with a mod- 
ern Steinmeyer Organ. In this instrument Herr 
Steinmeyer has recaptured much of the brilliancy 
and clarity of the organs that we had just been 
visiting, while at the same time adding modern 
reed tone and orchestral colors. The ensemble was 
exceedingly good. The new organ is situated in 
the west gallery, but in a special gallery in the 
shallow transept was a gorgeous old organ case. 
The case is handsomely carved and still contains 
the great swinging doors which covered the entire 
front and which are magnificently painted. The 
work dates from about 1610. All the pipe work 
has, alas, disappeared, nor were we able to find out 
anything concerning its builder. 

At this point I think it might be well to digress 
and discuss the present state of organ building in 
Germany. Because practically all German organs 
are located either in state controlled churches or 
public halls, the Government practically dominates 
the industry. Organ building is a profession. One 
must first pass a rigid government examination to 
engage in it at all. Prices and general trade con- 
ditions are in the hands of an association of the 
organ builders. This association is strong enough 
to maintain prices at a general level, and com- 
petition is based more on reputation and influence 
than upon price considerations. 

After a general check-up among the more im- 
portant builders I found that the average price per 
stop is about $210 exclusive of case and blower. 
The general wages of organ workmen is about 
twenty-five cents per hour. Because of the numer- 
ous taxes, such as workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment insurance, old-age pensions, income 
taxes, special manufacturing taxes to pay the war 
indemnities, etc., the over-head cost over actual 
factory cost is between ninety and one hundred 
per cent. Thus at least $100 of the $210 per stop 
goes to the government, leaving the poor organ 
builder to produce his organ for about one-fifth of 
the cost in America. 

If the German builder surmounts the manufac- 
turing problem, he still has to contend with the 
“organ architect” in its most virulent form. When 
a new organ or a rebuild is projected, the govern- 
ment appoints a committee of three “experts” who 
proceed to draw the specifications, sometimes in 
consultation with the organ builder, but more often 
with little regard for either his feelings or his 
reputation. After the specifications are approved 
and the contract awarded, the “experts” pay no 
more attention to the job until it is completely fin- 
ished—whereupon they sit in judgment upon the 
instrument and either approve it or bid the luckless 
organ builder take it out and try over again. 
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Generally speaking these expert committees are 
extremely conservative and tolerate no innovations. 
Light wind is still the rule in Germany. About 
314 inches is the limit, and high-pressure reeds are 
resisted with true German tenacity. There are 208 
stops in the Passau Organ, and yet Steinmeyer 
had to fight with the committee to get a second 
Open on the Great, and finally provided it at his 
own expense. 

Console control is simply atrocious. Fixed com- 
bination pistons, which sometimes move the stops 
but just as often do not, are the rule. In addition 
there are provided from one to four adjustable 
general combinations called “free combinations.” 
Practically all the modern consoles are equipped 
with some form of rocking tablet stop control, and 
placed immediately over each tablet are from one 
to four small buttons or levers, according to the 
number of general pistons. When one of the top 
row of buttons is placed in the “on” position, it 
brings on to combination piston No. 1 the stop im- 
mediately below it. The second row is connected 
with piston No. 2, etc., so that at any time, even 
while playing, it is possible to reach around, pull 
out the little buttons over any desired group of 
stops, and then effect a change in registration by 
simply pressing the combination button. In 
mechanism and in theory it is simply a variation 
of the “setterboard” type of combination still to 
be found on theater organs in this country, except 
that it is slightly more accessible. Imagine, how- 
ever, playing an organ of from fifty to one hundred 
stops with from one to four adjustable pistons. 

This system is quite standard in Germany, and 
the “experts” will tolerate no other. Herr Stein- 
meyer told me that he had offered, at his own ex- 
pense, to provide a modern console of the Skinner 
type with an adjustable combination action for a 
very important organ he was building in Berlin. 
The offer was promptly and brusquely refused. 

Just how the German organists accomplish the 
results that they obtain is somewhat of a mystery 
to the writer. Of course they do not go in for the 
same type of restless registration that we do, and 
there is not nearly so much talk of color as there is 
of ensemble. 

As one would expect, the German organ builder 
holds the German organ expert in about the same 
esteem as the American builder does American 
“experts,” and from some of the tales I heard, for 
about the same reasons. The German “expert” is 
the brother under the skin with the American— 
usually just about as ignorant of organ matters, 
and quite as venal. I heard some terrible modern 
organs in Germany, and back of each failure was a 
tale of intrigue and chicanery that was quite as 
bad as anything I have heard at home. 

Another difficulty confronting the German organ 
builder is the matter of religion. Protestant and 
Catholic Germany is sharply divided, and a builder 
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of one faith can count on getting a very rough deal 
when he invades the opposite church either to ob- 
tain or perform a contract. 

Except for the actual pipe work, modern Ger- 
man organs are not nearly so well built as our own. 
The electric action is still very crude. Chests, 
frames and other mechanical parts are much 
lighter in construction, and the material is not as 
fine. Clear, straight lumber is hard to find in Ger- 
many, and the German builder thinks nothing, even 
in the case of an organ pipe, of cutting out a knot 
or a check and inserting a patch. 

The chest action, with one exception, was quite 
antiquated. Because of the light wind employed the 
German builder can get away with an action that 
would never stand up in America. The blowing 
apparatus is efficient, but generally quite modest. 
I have seen a three horse-power blower serving a 
sixty-stop organ. 

Tonally, it is a different story. The chorus reeds 
are naturally poor, and there is nothing extra- 
ordinary about the orchestral reeds, although I 
have seen some very interesting examples of the 
latter type, both in striking and free reeds. In the 
case of the flue-work, the wood pipes, particularly 
pedal pipes, are usually better than our own. The 
flutes and the Gedeckts both in wood and metal 
are equal to and in some cases superior to our own. 
This is particularly true of the Gedeckts. 

In mutation and Mixture work they are far 
ahead of us. Their string tone varies quite con- 
siderably. I have seen some very fine wood strings 
and metal strings quite similar to our own. On 
the other hand, I heard some very indifferent ex- 
amples of string voicing. Diapasons are usually 
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much brighter than with us, bordering on the 
Geigen type of tone, and are sparingly used. 

Like the French and the English organs, the 
German instrument is an ensemble organ, suitable 
for playing true organ music. Bach and his con- 
temporaries still dominate German organ design. 
In my first article I mentioned Bach and Reger 
as the “musical gods of the German organ world.” 
Such a statement takes no account of Karg-Elert, 
considered by some in America as the foremost 
German composer of organ music. 

Karg-Elert has not been recognized in Germany. 
as the great musical genius that he really is. The 
German critic, Paul Schenk, admits this in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Since the age of six he has rarely left Leipzig. 
Now Leipzig is saturated with the tradition of 
Bach, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, and full ap- 
preciation of a modern composer is, for this reason, 
probably more difficult than it would be almost 
anywhere else. Other factors which may have con- 
tributed to his failure to secure much recognition 
in his own country as one would have expected are 
his indifference to patronage, his artistic integrity, 
his contempt for the arrogance of spurious fame 
and his hatred of all forms of snobbishness.” 

His championship of Moussorgsky, Scriabin, and 
Schonberg earned him the title of a radical, for 
which German conservatism has not forgiven him, 
notwithstanding his return to polyphony in his 
later works. On the other hand, this form of musi- 
cal backsliding has earned him the contempt of the 
so-called moderns. Consequently Karg-Elert is, 
like other prophets, honored everywhere save in 
Germany. 


(To be Continued) 


Lynnwood Farnam 


Concluding Article, Contrasting his Youthful Traits with the Genius 
of his Imagination, the Greatness of his Application 
Sixth Article 
By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 








* HAVE ALREADY told how 
Mr. Farnam kept smilingly but 
persistently at the job of getting 
the new organ at Emmanuel 
Church in Boston. It was a 
ai great joy to him. It was the 
only truly large organ he was 
7 ever to have built to his own 

ve} tastes and for his own use. 
meee After the period of war service 
~ in England he returned to 
America and assumed his duties at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in New York City. 

I shall never forget the impression he created 
by that first public recital there, when two or 
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three hundred curious visitors came to see what it 
was all about and to know for themselves whether 
or not that man from Boston had anything the rest 
of the profession lacked. Nor should any struggl- 
ing artist ever forget that this wealthy church in 
the very heart of elite New York had so little ap- 
preciation of the finer things in music that they 
were perfectly willing to make a ridiculous cut in 
the music appropriation and lose, as they well 
knew they would, this master artist. If one 
church was too stupid to see its golden opportun- 
ity there was another church, situated in quite the 
opposite strata of New York’s jumbled atmosphere, 
that not only had the vision but at the moment 
was given the opportunity, and Mr. Farnam went 
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to the Church of the Holy Communion, which had 
just been vacated by Dr. David McK. Williams 
who had gone to St. Bartholomew’s on the death 
of Mr. Hyde. 

And then things began to happen all over again 
at the Holy Communion. They kept on happening. 
One of the greatest of New York’s fine school of 
critics took notice of the Holy Communion and the 
music it offered. But we have already referred to 
that. Mr. Farnam’s comment to his pupil and 
friend, Mr. Carl Weinrich who now carries out 
his teacher’s programs precisely as planned for the 
year, was, “That’s what I’ve been waiting for for 
years !” 

Let the reader look back to the February issue 
of this magazine and see that what he had “been 
waiting for for years” was not an appreciation of 
Lynnwood Farnam but an appreciation of Bach. 

And we are back where we started from. In- 
comprehensible devotion to an idealism. 

In 1927 Mr. Farnam was appointed to head the 
organ department at Curtis Institute in Philadel- 
phia where Mr. Josef Hofmann is director. He 
went to Philadelphia one day each week for a class 
of carefully chosen pupils. If a pupil could not 
give evidence of talent, he or she was quietly 
dropped from the class. His method of teaching 
was marked by the same quiet manner, the same 
sincerity that marked all his activities in later 
life. He spoke quietly, did not play much by way 
of illustration but told the pupil how to do it for 
himself, was as ready to have a pupil use his own 
original method—if he had one—as he was to show 
him the Farnam idea, and he was not entirely 
averse to changing note-values a little here and 
there if a better result could be obtained thereby. 

He composed not at all, though one composition, 
already noted, exists in manuscript and has been 
recorded with one of our builders, played by its 
composer. Mr. Farnam’s creed was that there 
were too many sterling compositions already avail- 
able and yet not adequately recognized that it 
would be useless to devote himself to composition 
when he felt his usefulness would be greater when 
devoted to a presentation of these other compo- 
sitions. He improvised very rarely. And he memo- 
rized with difficulty, according to his own state- 
ments to me some years ago. He would not pre- 
sent in public any recital composition until he had 
had it in his memorized repertoire for two years. 

His lesson periods were conducted somewhat as 
his own practise periods. When a lesson was 
finished he would say to a pupil, all the while con- 
sulting his note-book, “Let’s see, I can give you 
another lesson” on such and such a date; it usually 
Was a week, ten days, or two weeks hence. His 
initial charge for lessons was twenty dollars, later 
reduced to fifteen if a pupil continued and made 
good. He had the courage to charge what he knew 
was right and had no hesitation about making a 
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good business proposition out of the art he had 
carried to unprecedented heights. 

Airplanes interested him to a degree and he and 
his sister, Mrs. Arline Farnam Hall now of Los 
Angeles, took a ride together on the Pacific Coast. 
Among his records in his desk at his studio in the 
Church of the Holy Communion was a memo of a 
recital engagement being tentatively arranged for 
on the Pacific Coast, and details of being able to 
accept the engagement with the help of airplane 
travel across the continent. 

He was as fond of the ladies as he was of the 
men among his friends, though he never took time 
enough away from his art to reach the courtship 
stage. Yet he was as likely to invite one of the 
girls of his acquaintance to accompany him to the 
theater as he was a man. He read a great deal, 
and besides having a stamp collection he had a 
collection of organ stoplists culled from every pos- 
sible source; it was another of his hobbies. While 
on vacation he rested from routine management 
duties but never from practise; if an instrument 
was anywhere available, he was there working at 
it, or enjoying it. It was hardly work to him, it 
was living. He lived his life through the instru- 
mentality of the organ. 

His first position was taken at the age of ten, 
when he played the little organ is the Methodist 
Church of Dunham, Quebec. When that church 
installed a larger organ a few years ago the orig- 
inal passed into the hands of a nephew of the one 
who had given it to the church; Mr. Farnam tried 
to buy it but the owner would not sell. He was 
successful, however, in securing a duplicate of it, 
almost an exact duplicate, and many of his friends 
will remember it as the little old organ standing 
to the right of his desk in his study at the Church 
of the Holy Communion. 

After his studies in London, where he became 
an Associate in the Royal College of Music in 1903 
and Associate in the Royal College of Organists 
in 1904, Mr. Farnam returned to Canada and be- 
gan his series of appointments, which may well be 
listed in chronological order: 

St. James’ Methodist Church, Montreal, one 
year, 1905; 

Church of St. James the Apostle, Montreal, 
three years, to 1908; 

Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, five years, 
to 1913; 

Emmanuel Church, Boston, five years, to 1918; 

Virtually a year was then spent in the service 
of the Canadian Army, with his headquarters in 
London, we believe, so that instead of going im- 
mediately from Boston to his new position in New 
York City Mr. Farnam placed one of his brilliant 
pupils (Mr. Harold Gleason) in his new position 
in New York while he carried on his war duties; 


and upon his return a year later, the slight tur- 


moil that had been caused by his resignation from 
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Emmanuel Church, where he had had a great 
organ built to his tastes, had calmed down, and 
his entry into his next position was smoothly pre- 
pared for, namely— 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, one year, to 1920; 

Church of the Holy Communion, New York City, 
from October 1st, 1920, to the day of his death. 

This progression of churches was, with a single 
exception, a triumphal procession for Mr. Farnam ; 
and in view of the established and recognized 
status of this master artist, it would seem that a 
certain sedate Fifth Avenue Church in the Metro- 
polis would be quite ashamed of the ignorance that 
marked its course—an ignorance not displayed for 
the first time, however. If charity begins at home, 
perhaps intelligence might begin there too. 

Once established in New York City, where Mr. 
Farnam quite early realized he would be able to 
achieve his greatest possibilities, his fame as per- 
former and teacher increased steadily, and it drew 
to him many of America’s finest young players. 
As Mr. Reginald L. McAll was the first to point 
out, Mr. Farnam’s art did not die with him, but 
instead, through the instrumentality of this par- 
ticular brilliant school of pupils, the Farnam art 
lives on. Anyone attending the memorial service 
in St. Thomas’ must have realized that here in the 
playing of these four Farnam pupils was an organ- 
playing school of quite a different caliber. And to 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble’s fine sense of the fitness of 
things we owe a debt of gratitude for the serene 
beauty that marked the whole service. 

Among the many pupils whom Mr. Farnam drew 
to himself was Mr. Nelson Sprackling, who came 
as a friend and admirer, and who joined not the 
organ classes of Mr. Farnam but the church choir. 

“My singing in the choir,’ writes Mr. Sprack- 
ling, “was hardly professional but more out of 
friendship to one who meant a great deal to me 
as man and artist. One year I was privileged to 
substitute for him in his church while he was 
touring. 

“The drawing, which is decidedly amateurish, I 
presented to him in fun.” ; 

That “decidedly amateurish” drawing none the 
less was not so amateurish but that it would be 
easily recognizable to be Mr. Farnam by any one 
who knew him. It is reproduced in these pages 
not entirely for its art value but for its human 
value. He was a master whom his friends dared 
use as subjects for an idle pencil during sermon- 
time. The picture had an interesting history too. 
It was found in his desk at the church and the 
only identification was the initials of the artist. 
Mr. Weinrich took interest in trying to solve the 
riddle and discover the artist. The choir records 
showed too many members whose initials those two 
might be. Then Mr. Weinrich concluded that the 
only person who could draw such a picture would 
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be one seated in a particular section of the choir; 
knowing Mr. Farnam’s seating arrangement the 
choice was then considerably narrowed. Finally 
a little date «as discovered on the back to the 
drawing, and the search lead to Mr. Sprackling. 

Another instance of the friendship that almost 
invariably grew out of association with Mr. Far- 
nam was that of Mr. Alfred M. Greenfield, of New 
York City. Mr. Greenfield became a pupil, then 
a friend, and a friend indeed, for it was Mr. 
Greenfield who alone of all outside friends was 
permitted to visit the bedside during those critical 
days at St. Luke’s Hospital, and Mr. Greenfield’s 
visits were not only daily but several times every 
day. Loyalty. Mr. Farnam’s personality was 
such that once you knew him, you had to be loyal. 
The pity of it is that more of us did not come in 
close enough contact with him to know him that 
well before he passed beyond reach of us all. 

Photographers had never been able to satisfy me 
in their treatment of Mr. Farnam. I saw a great 
artist and a lovable character, but the photogra- 
phers either made the mistake of drawing him in 
hard, fast lines, or the equally pitiful mistake of 
dolling him up like a matinee idol; in either case 
we could not see the real Lynnwood Farnam. If 
beauty is more than flesh-deep, certainly character 
and artistry are infinitely deeper. 

So on every occasion when the subject came up 
I would say: 

“Why don’t you go to Pirie McDonald and have a 
real photograph taken?” 

“What’s the matter with my other photographs, 
don’t you like them?” 

No, I did not like them. I doubt very much if 
he knew whether or not he liked them, for such 
things were routine business with him, a part of 
the business side of his art. I believe, judging 
from the photographs left in his desk, he was the 
most-photographed organist in the world. 

One day I received a telephone call. 

“The next time you come in, remind me to show 
you that new photograph I have had taken.” 

I could not get in very soon—and I’ve lived to 
regret the infrequency of my visits, regret them 
mightily—so just before his Bach recital in St. 
George’s Church I again heard his voice telling 
me this time that he would have that photograph 
there for me if I would come forward after the re- 
cital. Idid. It was the longed-for Pirie McDonald 
photograph used in these pages, and it bore this in- 
scription : 


“To T. Scott Buhrman 
In sincere friendship, 
Lymmwood Farnam 
New York, May 13, 1929.” 
When I opened it, in back of the sanctuary at 
St. George’s, he asked, “What do you think of it?” 
I thought it was splendid, that for the first time a 
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photographer had been able to see in Mr. Farnam 
what the whole organ world knew was there, what 
his most intimate friends felt in their hearts was 
there. That photograph, now framed for my edi- 
torial office, faces the door as one enters. Whether 
it be exaggerated sentiment or what, I know not 
and care less, but often I pause as I enter and seem 
to read something of a message in that photograph 
on my wall. If people would only not misunder- 
stand me I would say that I loved that man. How 
he did work—work not for himself alone, work for 
an ideal that in turn came back to benefit you and 
me, ennoble your world and mine. Yes, there was a 
man. Fools we have been, many of us, not to recog- 
nize his personal worth earlier. He did not hold 
people at a distance. Slightly retiring in meeting 
people, perhaps. Yet he did not purposely hold the 
distance. It was his achievements, his extreme de- 
votion to his labors, that made the distance and 
kept so many away, to admire and applaud only at 
a distance. 

What would we expect him to do for recreation? 
Play ball? Climb mountains? Hardly; playing 
ball requires a team, climbing mountains requires 
mountains. His recreations were always whatever 
his friends were interested in. He was ready for 
anything, and he entered every sport heartily and 
with full enjoyment. The pictures we could re- 
produce are but proofs of the jubilant, happy, ever- 
ready personality. He and Dupre could banter 
each other. Dupre could play wheel-barrow with 
him. Or he’d perfectly willingly dress up as im- 
promptu clown and pose with his mother. Since 
the limitations of routine magazine work prevent 
the use of many of these interesting photographs in 
the present issue we shall reserve space for them 
in later numbers. 

But the amateur snap-shots I like best are those 
when he is comforting or romping with his little 
niece, and the one where, after an evident period 
of vigorous outdoor enjoyment, we find him in 
shirt-sleeves playing the little residence organ his 
friends were fortunate enough to possess. 

He showed me the Dupre pictures, taken when 
both were royal guests at a beautiful estate in Eng- 
land and I had my choice of any I wanted, with 
the privilege of printing them too—for he had sym- 
pathy with an editor’s problems as well as with an 
organist’s. I made my choice and added, 

“I'd like to publish that one too, but I wouldn’t 
dare.” 

“Why not?” he asked. “I wouldn’t mind.” 

“No, it would not be wise. You are living and 
working as a professional musician, and the living 


are always subjects for jealousy and attack.” 

I’m not quoting from a note-book and not pre- 
tending to repeat words as a dictaphone would. 
I’m merely recalling the statements of each of us, 
no matter what choice of words we happened to 


make at that time. Mr. Farnam was so whole- 


souled and hearty, and so without malice, that he 
could hardly understand how anybody would, will- 
ingly or unwilling, entertain a criticism that had 
nothing to do with his beloved art of organ playing. 

Let us return to the youthful days and quote an 
early incident as vividly recalled by his sister: 

“From babyhood Lynnwood was very sensitive to 
sound. He was taken in arms to a country fair 
where a band played, and it was difficult to get him 
across the street, he cried so lustily. When the 
band—undoubtedly all out of tune and playing as 
loud as it knew how—began playing inside the 
building, Lynnwood created such an uproar that 
he had to be taken out.” 

And another condition of his very early youth 
is interesting also. Again Mrs. Hall tells us about 
it in her own words: 

“He could sing-and keep a tune almost before 
he could talk plainly. People would often coax or 
bribe him to get him to sing for them. In those 
days a cousin, who could play the piano and was 
organist in Burlington, Vt., came to visit us. Lynn- 
wood was then about three years old and my 
mother tells me that whenever our cousin began 
to play, Lynnwood would drop all his toys and 
games, no matter what they were, and listen: in- 
tently to the music. After his severe illness of 
pneumonia had passed, it must have taken with it 
something of his voice for it was years before he 
was ever again known to attempt to sing. He must 
have been almost thirty years old before I myself 
ever again heard him try—and then it was all in 
fun. 

“Tt was a rare treat to a very few select friends 
to hear him imitate a soprano, then a tenor, and 
finally a bass, all the while accompanying himself 
on the piano. His singing voice, as tenor or bass, 
was of a good quality, and absolutely true to pitch 
of course, but whenever he would try to whistle to 
his own accompaniment it invariably brought ad- 
monition from me, for it sounded flat. His only re- 
sponse to my protestations was much merriment. 
I believe he did it just to tease me. 

“We were almost constantly together until he 
left for London in his fifteenth year. As I look 
back to those days, I see that his dominating char- 
acteristics were humility and orderliness—and mis- 
chieviousness! And how he did love noise! He 
was constantly making a noise of some kind, the 
louder the better. Father used to remonstrate: 
‘Lynnwood, if you must make a noise, go out be- 
hind the barn and make all the noise you want.’ 

“Contrasting with his youthful and habitual 
‘choo-chooing’ and racing around the veranda in 
imitation of an express train, he would all of a 
sudden walk quietly into the living room, seat him- 
self at the piano, and practise for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, ever so studiously and quietly. I do not re- 
member him ever practising long periods or at reg- 
ular periods, but all through the day he was at it 
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intermittently. And whatever he did at the piano 
was done carefully, painstakingly. 

“Tn those days his love for machinery of all sorts 
was a dominating influence and he used to say that 
he was either going to be an organist or an 
engineer.” 

And with that intimate picture of “so great and 
gentle a creature” we must temporarily leave our 


Tas, 


structure. Yes, there were and are other great ar- 
tists, and the greatest of these are still writing 
their histories, whereas Lynnwood Farnam 

It is truly an intolerable thought, the thought 
that Lynnwood Farnam has closed his career, has 
locked his console, has turned his back, and we can 
but see him walking in the distance—away from us. 
The rest of us are here working; we still have our 
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record of his youth and early career. So great and 
gentle, certainly, but let us not remember the gentle 
and forget the great. His music was gentle. I be- 
lieve it was the first gentle organ music we had 
ever heard that was also great. Many are the times 
when we shall all live over again the gentle subtil- 
ties of his superb registration, infinite niceties of 
phrasing. So gentle, and so great. There must 
have been greatness in the father’s heart and mind, 
gentleness in the mother’s love. The father taught 
him to work hard; made a disciplinarian of him, 
yet a disciplinarian whose rigid rules of hard work 
were always colored by great discretion—and the 
hilarity of making noise. He liked the great loco- 
motive because it was noisy—and powerful. Very 
powerful. His music too would be powerful, and 
it was. 

Though we of necessity must leave our record of 
his life, we do not leave him. His spirit will per- 
vade the art of organ playing through all time, I 
am inclined to believe, for upon the foundations he 
has laid will be built an ever more beautiful super- 


chance. But there is nothing Lynnwood Farnam 
can do more. Must we bid farewell to him in these 
pages? 

Personally, I have not the heart that would do 
so, could do so. I must and do bid farewell to my 
part of the task of writing a record of a most 
charming personality, a lovable character, a su- 
preme artist. He gave his all to the organ world. 
I’m afraid he gave his life too. Had he feelings 
for more of himself and less of his art, he might 
have detected the beginning of the end in ample 
time to have sought and found the remedy. But 
then, had he thus felt more of himself and less of 
his art, he would not have been Lynnwood Farnam 
and would have made no such contributions to our 
realms. 

“Dreadful about Farnam. I never met him in 
my life, but the day I heard of it, I was in sort of 
a daze all day.” 

My friend Walter Lindsay says it forme. Says 
it beautifully for all of us. Lynnwood Farnam! 
Live on. Live on! 





Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—INTRODUCTORY— 


PONDITIONS this month 

} make it advisable for me to 

introduce Mr. Barnes’ 

Editorial; I hope our 

readers will consider the 

emergency as warranting the intru- 
sion. 

The Editor of this Department 
was consulted by the Editors of a 
handsomely-printed general publica- 
tion in the matter of an article writ- 
ten for that publication and dealing 
with organ building. Mr. Barnes 
was the logical man to consult, and 
we thank the Editors for acknowl- 
edging his position. However, Mr. 
Barnes’ comments on the proposed 
article were largely ignored and glar- 
ing blunders in judgment were pre- 
sented to the millionaire world as 
gospel truth, at a time when the or- 
gan industry needs more than any- 
thing else that money invested in or- 
gans shall be wisely invested, each 
purchaser getting the kind of an or- 
gan he really wants. Just as there 
are automobiles to suit every purse 
and taste, so are there organs to suit 
every purse and taste. That is as it 
should be. The reasons which impel 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST to refuse 
to pass the matter as of no conse- 
quence are these: 

1. The publication of any state- 
ments in a beautifully printed maga- 
zine that gives every technical evi- 
dence of excellence and honesty 
carries conviction with almost every 
reader ; 

2. The statements as published 
leave no doubt about the facts of the 
organ world, and give the reader no 
opportunity to entertain the thought 
that matters of taste and preference 
may enter the problem of purchasing 
an organ; 

3. Every organ builder in 
America is relegated to a position of 
unenviable incompetence save one ; 

4. The system of organ building 
scathingly denounced by Dr. George 
Ashdown Audsley and by every 
other independent organ authority in 
the world is championed as the one 


Under the 
Editorship of 


William H. 
Barnes 


and only system of building modern 
organs. 

Whether all our readers can be- 
lieve it or not, Mr. Barnes’ one and 
only interest in the organ world is 
that all-consuming desire to see more 
and better organs _ everywhere 
throughout the world; for that 
hobby of his he will willingly leave 
his vice-presidency desk in a large 
corporation in Chicago and forget 
all about the hundreds of matters 
awaiting his attention while he goes 


off to try some new organ some- 
where or talk organ with some other 
organ enthusiast. He has been ap- 
pealed to by various of our best 
builders to put into print an authori- 
tative and independent answer to the 
damaging and totally unauthorized 
statements published in such hand- 
some dress in the magazine referred 
to. Mr. Barnes’ Editorial does not 
undertake to give a picture of the 
relative standing of every important 
organ builder in America, but pur- 
poses merely to correct the false and 
preposterous statements in the 
article, and his references to organ 
builders by name are merely for that 
one purpose ; those not mentioned by 
Mr. Barnes were either not mention- 
ed in the article or not misrepresent- 
ed when mentioned. 

Without this introduction there 
might be some misunderstanding as 
to what this whole tempest means. 
—T.S.B 


In Behalf of the Truth 


of us who know, to simply 

laugh or weep, as we are in- 

clined, at such an irrespon- 

sibly written article, but the 
unfortunate fact is that people still 
believe the printedyword, more es- 
pecially if it happens to come to them 
embellished with all the art of which 
modern printing is capable, both as 
regards paper, imposing and typo- 
graphy. 

For this reason, it seems a mani- 
fest duty for those of us who do 
know something of the background 
and history of organ construction to 
take serious issue with some of the 
statements made, in the hope that 
some of the intolerable ideas con- 
cerning the art of organ building 
there given, may be challenged. It 
seems to me particularly unfortu- 
nate, that on the rare occasions, such 
as this one, when the organ is de- 
scribed in a magazine of general cir- 
culation, that it should be so inade- 
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quately done, and in so biased a 
manner. 

To get down to what I have in’ 
mind, let us quote from a few choice 
spots, and let our readers “try them 
on their piano,” if they please: 

One statement says that the 
A.B.C. company (we shall refer to 
them only in this way, as there is no 
desire to belittle their achievements ; 
our effort is merely to champion the 
truth, and the truth is that no one 
builder is in all respects so far ahead 
of all others as the article endeavors 
to say) are modernists and virtually 
the only builders who understand the 
modern public. It always seemed to 
me it was, on the whole, more neces- 
sary for an organ builder to under- 
stand organ building, than under- 
stand the modern public. We as- 
sume that A.B.C. understands both. 
However, try this statement : 

A.B.C. are stated ‘to be the “most 
progressive” builders in the world, 
with an instrument that is the “most 
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perfect mechanically.” This seems 
like a statement covering quite a bit 
of territory, and one which I should 
not like to be called upon to prove, 
even if it were the truth and I be- 
lieved it as truth. 

“American” is the one word used 
to characterize the Aeolian Organ, 
and in this New World so distinct- 
ly “polyglot” Aeolian evidences 
“many extremes” and is “unshackled 
by esthetic formulas.” 

I can find no good reason for 
applying the term American to only 
one organ, even in spite of figurative 
language, so descriptive and lurid. 
But in characterization and superbly 
gratuitous assumption we have a 
masterpiece on Mr. Ernest M. 
Skinner, whose age is given, and 
who, we are told, exists for the bene- 
fit of those who prefer “conserva- 
tive” tonal design. And we are in- 
formed that Mr. Skinner “has also 
installed” important residence or- 
gans. The innuendo is little short of 
preposterous to those who know 
their facts. If there is any one 
American: who has been a pioneer 
and leader in the development of 
new organ voices and has always 
been a leader in the procession in 
tonal matters for the past twenty 
years, there are many superbly quali- 
fied organists who will say that Mr. 
Ernest M. Skinner is their choice. 

The inference again is quite obvi- 
ous when the article puts Aeolian in 
a class with A.B.C. and says that 
these two are both priced “5 or 6 per 
cent” above the others. Such a 
statement becomes the climax of un- 
reliability when we remember that 
not these two but half a dozen others 
as well are in approximately the 
same price class. 

When we get into tonal matters in 
more detail we get the prize state- 
ment, given as an item of vast im- 
portance, that a certain organ has 
“two Tibias” which are described as 
“colorful” and especially “lacking in 
harmonics.” I would class this as 
coming under the head of the Irish 
Bull or a Most Ingenious Paradox. 
Any musician knows that “colorful” 
and “peculiarly lacking in har- 
monics” don’t fit into the same organ 
pipe, because color is created by the 
presence of harmonics. 

For the first time in our lives we 
learn, in this authoritative article, 
that the organ cannot be played loud- 
ly or softly. Also we go back two 
hundred years or so and must now 
use “the same wind” pressure to 
blow all our pipes. 

Still another prize package: We 
are told that A.B.C. comes to the 
rescue and saves America from 
British invasion. It is confusing, 


out of step but my Willie 
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to say the least, to read first in 
the article that the originator of 
all this true American progress is 
an Englishman by birth and train- 
ing, and then read later on that 
he is the hero to save America 
from a British invasion. Sounds 
like one of Bill Thompson’s politi- 
cal slogans, “Keep King George 
out of Chicago.” 

In discussing one of our great- 
est theater organists and claiming 
a tremendous salary for him, he is 
set up therefore as our greatest 
authority ; on the same basis, Clara 
Bow is our greatest actress and 
Rudy Vallee our greatest orches- 
tral conductor. 


In tonal design we are informed 
bluntly that the whole world 
divides organ builders intq two 
classes, A.B.C. in the one class and 
all others in the dump-heap. Do 
we recall the story of the doting 
mother viewing the parade of the 
company of soldiers and finding, 
to her delight, that “They are all 

And among others who should 
be looked at while we are inspect- 
ing the antiques among organ 
builders there is the Austin Organ 
Co. Well, well! So Austin has 
actually built some organs too! 
Even Estey, Kilgen, Kimball, and 
Moller are mentioned, in passing, 
as among the Also-Rans, who have 
been occasionally known to build 
church organs—but of course, of 
the very conservative, orthodox 
type. Such old and established 
builders as Hall and Pilcher are 
not even so much as mentioned. 
Kimball is mentioned chiefly for 
theater work, with no hint of their 
many important church and audi- 
torium installations. 

In a long effusion too stupidly 
biased to merit even a brief quo- 
tation, the A.B.C. builder is lauded 
as though he were the “Great Ameri- 
can White Hope.” 

In all fairness, I do not wish to 


‘ convey the impression by my com- 


ments on these quotations, that 
the A.B.C. is not a good organ. 
In fact, A.B.C. is probably well 
aware that such fulsome praise is 
so painfully obvious that it is cer- 
tain to work out to his serious 
detriment in the minds of the very 
persons he is making the greatest 
effort to cultivate at this time. 
Mechanically the A.B.C. organ 
stands very high indeed, and for 
the public for which it was prim- 
arily designed, it was admirably 
adapted and justly popular. They 
have developed some solo voices 
of great beauty. I am equally 
sure that not only many, but all 
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firstclass church organists would 
prefer an organ designed along 
more orthodox lines for church 
use. My efforts are not to belittle 
A.B.C., whose work, of its kind, is 
in the first rank, but to point out 
the manifest absurdity of leaving 
the reader with the idea that he is 
the only progressive and modern 
builder who knows what the pub- 
lic wants. 

I submit these quotations, how- 
ever, as the most marvellous dis- 
tortion of ideas and facts that one 
will likely encounter in much 
reading on organ matters. Be- 
cause the theater organ business 
has collapsed, shall we allow any 
statements to go unchallenged that 
would endeavor to bring into the 
church and concert world organs 
built exclusively of Phonon Diapa- 
sons, hooting flutes, Tuba Son- 
oras, and all the other parapher- 
nalia and impedimenta that were 
fully tested and speedily aban- 
doned by most of our wellknown 
and successful organ_ builders 
twenty years ago’? It is little 
short of maddening to see superb 
typography used to characterize 
all our best American builders as 
reactionary, stick -in-the- muds, 
merely aping the English. It 
would seem to be more than just 
cause for libel action on their part, 
to see their name and product 
held up to ridicule in a widely- 


circulated magazine. 

When I suggested to the author 
of that article that there was all 
too much A.B.C. .in it, he replied 
by suggesting that if he wrote 
about architecture instead of 
organs, could he afford to ignore 
“the blatant skyscraper” even if 
he did agree that the “classic” style 
was the “only correct and beauti- 
ful” form of the art?) That answer 
is illuminating. And would we, 
the Editorial staff of this organ 
magazine, be anything less than 
guilty of contributory negligence 
if we did not immediately put into 
print a complete answer to false 
statements that have as their one 
and only effect the gain in busi- 
ness for one builder and the loss 
of well-deserved business by every 
other builder in America? 

This architectural analogy is 
misleading. The skyscraper is a 
thing of the present, developed to 
fit modern business conditions. 
Experts estimate that the profit- 
able life of such a building is about 
35 years. There are none at pres- 
ent as old as this. The theater 
organ is also a thing of the present 
(it looks now as though it soon 
will be of the past). The design 
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of skyscrapers has not affected 
church architecture except in iso- 
lated cases. Likewise theater 
organ design has not affected 
church organ design except in 
isolated instances. It would be 
just as fair in an article devoted to 
architecture in general in America 
to classify an architect as the 
absolute leader of the entire pro- 
fession, who had made his record 
with nothing but skyscrapers, as 
it is to promote one builder’s in- 
terests, at the expense of all 
others, just because he made an 
enviable practical success of his 
work in one highly specialized and 
limited field. 

There is just one parallel in 
architecture and organ building 
which he missed. Church design 
in America fell to a rather low 
plane some years ago, during 
which time tradition was disre- 
garded and many unsightly edi- 
fices were constructed, and only 
quite recently has mended its ways 
when the really progressive archi- 
tects went back to the true Gothic 
and other classic forms. They are 
equipping these new buildings 
with electric light, steam heat and 
other modern conveniences of 
course. The same cycle is just 


now completing itself in organ de- 


sign. The real progressives are 
now adhering to traditional forms; 
some of them never departed from 
them. They do, however, use 
modern mechanism and they have 
enriched the classic tonal struc- 
ture by the addition of orchestral 
voices. 

For many centuries the Euro- 
pean builder has been acquiring 
knowledge (through experience) 
of what is best in tonal design. 
When organ building began in this 
country it was natural that it 
should be founded upon that which 
had been discovered and proved 
previously. This knowledge has 
grown through our own experi- 
ence and it would be idle to discard 
all that has been acquired with so 
much effort and time through the 
centuries. If the disregarding of 
all this means a progressive organ, 
by all means let us have much 
more of conservatism. 

—WitiiAM H. Barnes 


AS 
—JUNE 19-20— 

Dr. John Finley Williamson of the 
Westminster Choir School will di- 
rect the Bach B-minor “Mass’ with 
the Rochester Symphony at Ithaca, 
N. Y., with two programs the next 
day by choirs numbering 2000 and 
5000 voices. 


’ 
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PIPE ORNAMENTATION 
HAND-WROUGHT LEAD CAPS FOR NEW 
EFFECT IN CASE-WORK 
About five years ago Mr. H. R. 
Bonnewitz, of Van Wert, Ohio, be- 
came interested in the possibilities of 
hand-wrought sheet-lead furnished 
by the National Lead Co. who also 
supply the famous Hoyt Pipe Metal. 
His first products, ornaments for the 
lighting fixtures of the Presbyterian 
Church at Van Wert, met with ap- 
proval and other architects became 
interested in this revival of lead as a 
medium for hand-wrought effects, 
and ultimately Mr. Bonnewitz made 
lead caps for the pipes of the organ 
case for the First Presbyterian of 

Chicago, pictured herewith. 

One illustration shows the cap in 
sheet form. The large panel is a 
combination of the two designs used, 
and this sample is built up of sepa- 
rate pieces burned together, which 
makes an effect rich in lights and 
shadows. The small panel in this 
same illustration shows the effect of 
designs cut from a single sheet; the 
figures are raised, just as in the other 
method, but though the effect is quite 
pleasing it is not so commanding as 
in the more elaborate process. 

Mr. Bonnewitz says: 


“Lead, being neutral in color, 


14-6 


blends into any surroundings and 
does not clash wherever you use it. 
“Owing to the nature of the ma- 
terial it is susceptible to feeling and 
on account of its rapid oxidation it 
takes on a beautiful effect that is im- 
possible in any other medium, and 
it grows more beautiful with years. 
“In the Chicago example the caps 
are 27” high and 9” wide, and there 
are two designs that alternate. They 
were all cut by hand, bent around 
the pipes, and laced on the back by 
means of studs and soft copper wire. 
The weight is carried by small clips 
over the top of the pipe. The lead 
used weighs five pounds to the 


square foot.” 
<4 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
Hall Organ Co. 
V-27. R-27. S-43. B-13. P-1942. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 
16 Diapason Two (G) 
Diapason-Grossfloete (G) 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 
Grossfloete (G) 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Cello (C) 
GREAT 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 * Diapason Two 
8 DIAPASON ONE %3m 
DIAPASON TWO 85m16’ 
GROSSFLOETE 85w16’ 
HARP 49b 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 GEMSHORN 73m 
4 OCTAVE %3m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
8 TUBA ‘%3r 
Tremulant 
SWELL 
16 Bourdon 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
BOURDON 97wm16’ 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
73m 
VIOLE CELESTE tc 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 
Bourdon 
Bourdon 
Bourdon 
CORNOPEAN 7%3r 
OBOE %3r 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 
73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 7%3w 
DULCIANA %3m 
UNDA MARIS tc 61m 
CELLO 73m 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 
73wm 
CLARINET 7%3r 
ENGLISH HORN 7%3r 
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THE LEAD-CAP IN A CHICAGO EXAMPLE 


CHIMES (E) 
Tremulant 

ANCILLARY ECHO 

8 FERNFLOETE 73w 
MUTED VIOL 7%3w 
VOX ANGELICA 61m 
VOX HUMANA 61r 
CHIMES (Deagan) 25tb 
Tremulant : 

24 Couplers 

36 Combons 

Pressure Cancellers 

STEVENS POINT, WISC. 

ST. PETER’S CHURCH 
M. P. Moller Inc. 

Stoplist by Rev. Theo. Wojak. 

Organist, Eugene Walkiewicz. 

V-27. R-27. S-58. B-31. P-1845. 


PEDAL Expressive 5” 

32 Resultant (Nos. 2, 3) 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
SUB-BASS 32w 
Diapason (Great) 
Bourdon (Swell) 
Dulciana (Choir) 
Diapason 
Bourdon (Swell) 

Viola da Gamba (Great) 
Dulciana (Choir) 

4 Diapason (Choir) 

16 Tuba (Great) 10” 

GREAT Expressive 5” 

16 Diapason Two 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61m 
DIAPASON TWO 73wm 
DOPPELFLOETE 61w 
MELODIA 73w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 61m 
Gemshorn (Choir) 
GEMSHORN CELESTE 

tc 49m 
Dulciana (Choir) 
PRINCIPAL 61m 


OCTAVE %3m 
Concert Flute (Choir) 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
2 Octave 
II Dulciana Mixture (Choir) 
19-22 
8 TUBA 10” 73ri6! 
Tremulant 
SWELL 6” 
16 Bourdon 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
BOURDON 101w16’ 
CLARABELLA 7%3w 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
73m 
SALICIONAL %3m 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61m 
Bourdon 
Salicional 
2/3 Bourdon 
Bourdon 
Bourdon 
TRUMPET 10” %3r 
CLARINET 73r 
VOX HUMANA 61r 
Vox Tremulant 
Trumpet 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 5” 
16 Dulciana 
8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 
73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
GEMSHORN 73m 
DULCIANA 109m16’ 
UNDA MARIS tc 61m 
4 Melodia 
Dulciana 
2 2/3 Unda Maris 
2 Dulciana 
1 3/5 Dulciana 
i Dulciana 
16 Oboe tc 
8 OBOE ‘%3r 


PUEBLO, COL. 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


Geo. Kilgen & Son Ince. 
V-15. R-17. S-38. B-20. P-1285. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 
16 SUB-BASS 32 
“Bourdon” 
“Gedeckt” 
“Bass Flute” 
“Flauto Dolce” 
“Violoncello” 

GREAT ExXpRrESSIVE 

16 Gamba tc 

8 DIAPASON 61m 
DOPPELFLOETE 61w 
Melodia (C) 
GAMBA 61 
Dulciana (C) 

4 OCTAVE 61 
“Flute” 

V RIPIENO MINORE 183 

VII Ripieno Maggiore 

8 CHIMES 20 

SWELL 

16 Bourdon 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 73 
BOURDON 97w16’ 
(Quintadena Synthetic) 
SALICIONAL 7%3 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 

4 Bourdon 
Salicional 

2 Bourdon 

8 WALD HORN 7%3 
VOX HUMANA 7%3 

CHOIR 

16 Dulciana tc 

8 MELODIA 85 
DULCIANA 85 
“Violoncello” 
Melodia — 
Dulciana 
“Piccolo” 
CLARINET 73 
(Oboe Synthetic) 
HARP 37 


The stops in quotations are those 
for which the data at hand does not 
give the derivation. This stoplist is 
used for its interesting attention to 
the practical musical requirements 
of the modern organist. There are 
useful accompaniment materials on 
all manuals and the synthetic meth- 
od is used to give the organist, at 
virtually no extra cost, two other- 
wise unobtainable tone colors. Of 
course the Great is entirely expres- 
sive. Wonder what an orchestral 
conductor would do if one of his 
men were to say, “Oh, I cannot play 
louder or softer; I can play only one 
way.” Notice too that theory does 
not prevent the designer from giv- 
ing his organist the highly useful 16’ 
effect on the manuals even if the 
bottom octave must be lost because 
of its unwarranted additional cost in 
a small organ.—T.S.B. 





Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—ONE EXAMPLE— 
.s AST MONTH I sounded 
» a warning to organists re- 
garding the movement 
that would relegate them 
to oblivion. The situ- 
ation is one that bespeaks the 
consideration of all organists who 
desire to hold their place in the 

profession. 

One of my readers has written 
in detail regarding an experience 
of his which is not, after all, par- 
ticularly unusual. He accepted a 
position as organist under the 
choir direction of a lady “expert.” 
Were I not sure of this man’s com- 
petence and absolute honesty I 
would not venture to give the fol- 
lowing quotations from his letter: 

“T soon discovered that the 
woman ‘time-beater, as one of my 
friends calls her, was so jealous of 
me that she was doing everything 
in her power to undermine me and 
get rid of me. When I found this 
out, rather than have a fight with 
a woman, I simply dropped out of 
the picture and let them get along 
as best they could. Really, it was 
a humorous thing in many ways, 
if it had not been so serious for 
me, and I flatter myself on getting 
out without harsh words or losing 
my self-control. You would laugh 
at how I got them to pay me for 
two months’ time, that 
helped me a bit. After I left, a 
substitute filled in for a month, and 
then the lady came on, played six 
weeks and resigned. She is said 
to be a good organist, too, but 
why resign after turning the 
church upside down to get the 
place? Last Sunday another 
young woman organist of the city 
started in, and, from the church 
music columns’ account of her 
work last vear in a_ Lutheran 
church, which I noted from week 
to week, I would say that she is a 
weak sister, and like the other, 
plays mostly piano pieces and or- 
chestral arrangements. 


loss of 
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Editorship of 
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“T would not write you any- 
thing about this excepting that I 
feel that perhaps what I say may 
be of some help to you in getting 
a side-light on a situation which 
bids fair to become typical in this 
country. Here is where the real 
struggle has been—between the 
ideals of the Guild and the ideas of 
: In this case the Guild went 
down, perhaps from not having a 
stronger champion than [. All 
the year I was there I was con- 
stantly annoyed and humiliated by 
the director of music and_ her 
friends. However, my conceit, if 
I may so call it, proved to be my 
undoing. Had I, at the first skirm- 
ish, told them to take their whole 
oraginzation and ‘go to,’ I im- 
agine I would have been better off. 
Perhaps not. 

“At least, this is a lesson that 
may well be taken to heart by 
other aspiring souls who may be 
tempted to sign up as second mate 
in a separate choir-director and 
organist scheme. I may be wrong, 
but I am quite sure in my own 
mind that the whole thing fitly ex- 
presses the idea that the organist 
is a necessary evil, that the only 
good singing is a-cappella singing. 
Their whole program rests on the 
proposition expressed in one word, 
‘Expediency.’ 

“Do you realize that a machine 
is being built up that is designed 
to control the music in Protestant 
churches and that it is almost im- 
possible for any congregation to 
get away from it once it is estab- 
lished? For the fostering of uni- 
formity in choir technic and tone 
and materials used, and in the 


crushing of the individual ideals, 
watch this combination.” 

This is enough to show the situ- 
ation in at least one instance. I 
intend to discuss the matter more 
at length in succeeding editorials. 
There are certain qualities in the 
work of these vocal directors which 
should receive the consideration of 


‘all organists who desire to main- 


tain their place in the sun. But 
these qualities may be learned by 
any intelligent musician. Com- 
bine these with a certain amount 
of self-confidence and _assertive- 
ness, and you have the key to suc- 
cess. 

—ANTHEMS FOR JULY— 
Recommendations for the summer 
months consist of comparatively 
simple and melodious anthems 
suitable for the season when choirs 
are less efficient. 

“Thy Will be Done”’—Protheroe 

“God, my Father”’—Huerter 

“Blessed is He that Considereth 
the Poor”—Risher 

“IT was a Wandering Sheep’— 
Burdett 

“Master, no Offering”—Hosmer 

“Beloved, let us Love One An- 
other’—Candlyn 

“Jubilate in A”—Whiting 
—BACH’S “ST. MATTHEW’”— 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson of Union 
Theological Seminary’s School of 
Sacred Music gave the “St. Matthew 
Passion” May 17, with the St. 
Cecilia Choir of St. Michael’s as the 
chorale choir. May 12 a program of 
original compositions by candidates 
for the degree Master of Sacred 


' Music was given in the Seminary, 


with prominent soloists. Dr. Dickin- 
son has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of the Presbyterian hymnal 
succeeding the late Dr. Louis F. 
Benson. 

—PERONI IN CHURCH— 
Carlo Peroni, the director of the San 
Carlo Opera Co., has acceded to the 
request of his friend, Dr. A. B. 
Stuber, and become choirmaster of 
St. Ignatius, Cleveland, of which 
parish Father Stuber is rector. This 
is Dr. Stuber’s answer to the 
church’s necessity for fine choir 
work, 
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A Religious Service 


The Guthrie-Goldsworthy Presentation in which Minister and 
Musician play Equally Important Parts 


= UST NOW there seems to be 
| a readjustment in regard to 


3 the church. In the year 
J, AD. 30 it was highly neces- 

““" sary to have addresses and 
tell people about this new thing 
called Christianity. It was equally 
necessary in A.D. 300, highly desir- 
able even in A.D. 1300. 

But in America in 1931 we no 
longer burn witches at the stake 
(because somebody is jealous); we 
no longer put men in the stocks for 
playing golf (because there’s so 
little attraction in going to church) 
on Sunday; we no longer buy, sell, 
or hold slaves. Today we all know 
the Bible, know the Golden Rules, 
know all the other teachings of 
Christ—teachings that have produc- 
ed a civilization vastly superior to 
every other on earth. We have no 
need for continued explanations and 
“interpretations” of things already 
fully understood. 

True, we had better not displace 
even something trite until we have 
at least something good to experiment 
with in its place. Mr. Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan and Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick at Riverside Church in 
New York are devising something 
better to put in its place each Sun- 
day afternoon. Mr. William A. 
Goldsworthy and Dr. William Nor- 
man Guthrie at St. Mark’s in the 
3ouwerie went one better on Feb. 
22nd and wrote their own service, 
the former the music, the latter the 
text. 

The result is what its authors call 
“an oratorio in five movements.” It 
makes use of organ music, chorus, 
vocal solos, and a reader; and it 
uses them either alone or in any pos- 
sible combination. Let us give a 
more exact picture by outlining the 
combinations of the opening sec- 
tions: 

Organ. 
Organ. 


Vocal solo and organ. 
Vocal solo and organ. Sil- 
ence. Tenor solo and_ organ. 
Reader. Vocal solo and _ organ. 
Reader and organ. Chorus and or- 
gan. Reader and chorus. Gong. 
Reader. Chorus and organ. Gong. 

The point is there was a message 
to convey. It could be conveyed by 
reading, or by singing, or purely by 
meditation; and at the same time 
the reading, singing, and meditation 
could be enhanced by using the or- 
gan or by not using it. Mr. Golds- 
worthy and Dr. Guthrie set them- 
selves to the task of finding the mes- 


sage, and then adopting its mode of 
expression (speaking, singing, in- 
strumental music, gong, or silence) 
and finally deciding whether or not 
the delivery of that message could be 
further enhanced by adding the or- 
gan. Since this is not a critical re- 
view of a piece of music, nor even 
of a performance, but rather a re- 
port of a most worthy step in the 
right direction, we shall go no fur- 
ther into the music than to point out 
that Mr. Goldsworthy’s chorus set- 
ting of “How Beautiful” was indeed 
a beautiful number, as was also the 
chorus “Burnt Offering.” 

Here were two pioneers willing to 
strike a trail, and it proved to be a 
trail worth following. Our con- 
clusions are based on a sympathetic 
and detailed scrutiny of the example 
being presented to mind, ears, and 
heart. Unless something better than 
preaching can be found, it is now 
fairly certain that the church will 
continue to lose ground; certainly no 
thinking person would want a musi- 
cale in place of a service, for that 
would be equally useless in reaching 
and influencing the lives of men. 

An ideal religious service should 
not be longer than one hour. What 
warrant, other than our inability, 
would there be for taking two hours 
to convey a message? And it should 
be based strictly on the precepts of 
Christ, supported by such sections 
of the Old Testament as are still 
worth pondering. There is no rea- 
son why music should be _ used 
throughout; nor is there any good 
reason why either original music or 
original texts should be written by 
organist and minister. With all the 
inspired religious music and inspired 
thought (in and out of the Bible) 
available, it would be indeed a one- 
sided service that devoted itself to 
but one source. Few and far be- 
tween are the ministers who can 
write something superior; few and 
far between are the organists who 
can write such music as Mr. Golds- 
worthy gave in certain of the set- 
tings under review. Nor could he 
do it for, say, a service every month 
of the year. 

Since the church is founded on 
Christ’s teachings, the texts thus ex- 
alted in such a religious service 
should be taken very largely from 
the four Gospels, supported mildly 
by a few of the better things from 
the mass of surrounding materials 
in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. 
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And above all else, such a service 
should flow smoothly from start to 
finish, with but two or at most three 
breaks anywhere. When _ silence 
comes, it must be approached, or’ 
hurled at us; it must not come as an 
accident. When a reader begins, he 
must be prepared for, and before he 
has reached his conclusion the or- 
gan must have crept in unobserved 
and built itself up imperceptibly till 
it can carry the thought over that 
ghastly bridge of unintentional mo- 
mentary silence. We must never ask 
ourselves, What’s coming now? It 
must always be upon us before the 
question can arise, else the mood and 
thought are interrupted by entirely 
extraneous matters. And no voice 
should be heard from start to finish, 
other than the voice of the service 
itself. 

Who will arise among us to bring 
to perfection this type of deeply re- 
ligious service? Of all the gibberish 
that was no doubt spoken all over 
the land on Lincoln’s birthday Sun- 
day, was there any church anywhere 
that confined its Lincoln Eulogies to 
the simple reading of the immortal 
Gettysburg Address? There, truly, 
was the voice of that Divinity that 
shapes human destinies. How many 
pulpits used it? 

Mr. Goldsworthy and Dr. Guthrie 
have produced a noble work, whose 
only faults are its length and its lack 
of unity, a lack arising entirely from 
having broken up the message into 
too many miniature parts, thus de- 
stroying continuity of means—and 
the destruction of continuity of 
means carries with it also the de- 
struction of the continuity of moods 
and feelings. Then too, an organ 
background, almost constant, based 
on lovely soft strings, with occasion- 
al flute and wood-wind tones, would 
have added the continuity element 
most effectively. 

In talking with many organists 
about this new type of service, the 
statement is almost invariably made: 
“Yes, but you'll have a hard time 
getting rid of the minister.” No- 
body wants to get rid of the min- 
ister. But humanity has given a 
very emphatic vote that it proposes 
to get rid of the sermon even if it 
has to sacrifice the whole. church. 
The minister, in this new type of 
service, would devote himself to the 
more profitable and sane task of find- 
ing inspired writings to read, instead 
of writing them himself. May we 
not ask, How much respect would 
any of us have for an organist who 
thought he must of necessity write 
every piece of organ music, every 
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anthem, every vocal solo admitted to 
his church. Suppose a_ business 
man needed a typewriter, a desk, an 
adding machine; would he go out 
and manufacture one for himself or 
would he scan the markets for a 
good product and buy one ready- 
made? Is there any more warrant 
for an organist’s or a minister’s try- 
ing to manufacture twice each Sun- 
day the music and the thought neces- 
sary to produce a fine religious 
service, when the organist can go to 
the music store and the minister to 
the book store, the magazines, the 
newspapers and find a superfluity of 
marvelous materials readymade? 
And what about the Bible? Is 
the material therein not of sufficient 
quality to be worth using? One of 


the qualities that has helped keep ° 


“The Messiah” alive through the 
years is the fact that its text is ex- 
clusively Biblical. Take that fam- 
ous newspaper editorial on “Santa 
Claus” (I believe it was in the New 
York Sun) ; was there ever a Christ- 
mas sermon as divinely inspired as 
that editorial? Yet how many pul- 
pits made use of it? and how many 
ministers thought surely they could 
write something better—and are still 
trying to do it twice each Sunday of 
the year? 

Any reader who, together with his 
minister, is able to develop a true 
church service (not a concert, not a 
lecture) will confer a favor upon the 
church world in general by report- 
ing the full service in these pages. 
We believe this is the most vital 
problem before the church world to- 
day. I’m not sentimentally religious, 
but until someone can show the 
world a civilization superior to that 
produced in the nations where 
Christianity has ruled each man in- 
dividually and directly without any 
extraneous vetoing or interpreting 
authority, I shall probably continue 
to proclaim the Bible the only safe 
rule and guide for man’s conduct on 
earth and the only safe interpreter 
of God—and I’d just as soon believe 
that my Hamilton watch jumped into 
existence of its own accord, or de- 
veloped slowly without guidance in 
the mud somewhere, as to believe 
that the world we know evolved 
without the will of God. The 
mockery of denominationalism, of 
bishoprics, of theology—the mockery 
that has produced martyrdom and 
excommunication, not brotherly 


kindness—has served its terrors long 
enough. 

Since we cannot all write such 
beautiful music as Mr. Goldsworthy 
has written into his “oratorio” and 
into many other of his compositions, 
and since few ministers have studied 
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oratory sufficiently to impress even 
a highschool graduate with his mes- 
sage, it will hardly be safe to follow 
the Goldsworthy-Guthrie precedent, 
but rather merely to use it as the 
basis of an independent study. And 
besides that, the simple whole- 
souled address, based on a thought 
that is worth thinking, can move 
men as mightily as the eloquence of 
the practised orator. 
—TuE EpITor 


Another Example 


Original Organ Music by Shure 
Used with Bible Readings 


g EENEST attention was 
YW. gained in two churches 
' , widely separated, by the 

use of virtually the same 
style of program. One 
was St. Joseph’s P. E., Detroit, 
Mich., where Rev. Wm. R. Kinder 
is rector and Mr. Wm. I. Green is 
organist; the other was Mt. Ver- 
non Place M. E., Washington, D. 
C., where Dr. Wm. A. Shelton is 
pastor, and Mr. R. Deane Shure is 
organist, with Miss Edith F. Gott- 
wals as associate organist. 

The two services used Mr. 
Shure’s suites for organ, which 
were played by the organists, with 
the ministers reading appropriate 
Bible passages and making appro- 
priate remarks about each verse. 

The service by Rev. Kinder and 
Mr. Green incorporated Mr. Shure’s 
suite THROUGH PALESTINE as _ its 
main feature, in place of the usual 
address at evensong. The service 
progressed as usual virtually in 
every way with the single excep- 
tion that the “sermon with music” 
displaced the usual address. That 
portion of the service may be ex- 
plained as follows: 

BY THE POOL OF BETHESDA, or the 
Miracle of the Five Porches, was 
prefaced by the reading of John 
5: 2-8, followed by a few minutes 
of comment, and then the music 
was played. Then came— 

THE SEA OF GALILEE, Peace be 
Still, prefaced by the reading of 
Matthew 8: 25-27, again with a 
few comments, and the movement 
was played. 

MT. HERMON, And His Face did 
Shine as the Sun, and His Rai- 
ment was White as the Light, was 
prefaced by the reading of Mat- 
thew 17: 1-2, with brief comments, 
just before the playing of that 
movement— 

IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 
Could ye Not Watch with Me One 
Hour, was prefaced by the reading 
of Matthew 26: 36-41, and after 






SS 



















brief comments on the passage, the 
music was played. Immediately 
the service was closed in the usual 
way with prayers, benediction, 
vesper hymn, and recessional. 

This interesting suite of organ 
music consists of the four move- 
ments named, published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. ($1.25) and those 
who are seriously interested in ar- 
ranging such a service in their own 
churches may be interested in a 
few quotations from the review of 
that work in T. A. O. a few seasons 
ago when it was first produced: 

“The entire suite is highly rec- 
ommended to all organists, with 
even a limited technic, as there are 
no serious difficulties ; there is true 
organ writing, and also fine musi- 
cianship, yet not without equally 
fine musical feeling, true inspira- 
tion, and worthy workmanship 

. . not difficult, requiring much 
of the player’s own artistry; regis- 
trational requirements at the maxi- 
mum . . A piece like this, with 
titles that mean something, ought 
to be used on recital programs.” 

In Mr. Shure’s own church in 
Washington, with the fine coopera- 
tion of Dr. Shelton, the same idea 
was carried out, but with different 
music and texts, and an additional 
point of interest in the remarks of 
Dr. Shelton inasmuch as he him- 
self had visited each of the places 
pictured by the Biblican texts. 

After a brief opening service the 
music was presented, with readings 
and comments, and the service was 
closed immediately with Doxolo- 
gy and benediction. We give the 
titles of the music and the Bible 
references read and described by 
Dr. Shelton before each selection: 

Deut. 3: 25, CYPRESS GROVES OF 
LEBANON. 

Exodus 24: 18, CLoUD ON SINAI. 

John 18: 1, KIDRON BROOK OF 
SORROW. 

John 3: 8, SPIRIT WIND. 

Matthew 3: 16-17, voICcE oF THE 
DESCENDING DOVE. 

Dr. Shelton’s brief remarks with 
each selection were so impressive 
that there is the possibility of their 
being printed by the publishers of 
the music (J. Fischer & Bro.) so 
as to be available for other 
churches. 

Mr. Shure was moved to write 
descriptive organ music by the 
lack of suitable materials for his 
Sunday services. He writes: 

“T have always had good organ 
music in my library, but when I 
would come to select my titles for 
publication on the bulletin with 
the rest of the items of the religi- 
ous services I was often ashamed 
of the titles themselves, and fre- 
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quently would invent titles that 
were more appropriate for the oc- 
casion. The music was good, but 
the titles were wholly unsuited for 
a religious service. So one day I 
concluded that I would try to 
write some organ music on partic- 
ular Biblical themes, and some of 
the works have been highly suc- 
cessful. THROUGH PALESTINE was 
used in over 700 churches during 
the first year of its publication, 
and I have felt well repaid.” 

Mr. Shure concludes, “It is a 
problem to get congregations out 
to church on a Sunday night, with 
the radio, talking pictures, and 
other attractions, but this combina- 
tion of music, Scripture, and ser- 
monette gets them there, and they 
go away reverent and refreshed.” 
Which, it would seem, ought to be 
the true mission of a church serv- 
ice. 


A SERVICE IDEA 
GOOD FRIDAY SERVICE BASED ON 
SEVEN LAST WORDS 

Miss Edith E. Sackett, of Fort 
George Presbyterian, New York, 
has developed a novel and effective 
Good Friday service which has 
been used with minor modifica- 
tions and improvements for the 
third consecutive year. By re- 
quest, Miss Sackett has given the 
following outline: 

“After the organ prelude we 
open the service with a silent pro- 
cessional, the church being but 
dimly lighted, the choirs marching 
from the rear, single file, up each 
aisle. When they reach their 
places they sing the ‘Amen.’ 

“Each speaker gives a 15-minute 
sermonette on the word assigned 
to him, not reading the Scripture, 
and usually not announcing the 
‘word’ until near the close of his 
talk. The entire service proceeds 
without announcements of any 
kind. 

“After each address the choir 
sings an anthem. This year I tried 
very hard to select for my choir 
(which sings in two and three 
parts) anthems whose subject mat- 
ter fitted in with the preceding 
talk in faithful mood. 

“We have no adult choir, but 
the comments this service drew 
prove that children are capable of 
singing with feeling and truly 
spiritual expression. 

“The service is rather a long 
one, but no one seems to realize 
its length and no one leaves before 
the service is completed.” 

Miss Sackett’s work shows what 
can be done even under the handi- 
cap of having no expert adult 
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chorus to draw upon. The an- 
thems used this year were: 

“O Savior of the World”—Goss 
“Were you There’—Burleigh 

“OQ Savior Sweet’”—Bach 

“Jesu Blest Redeemer”—Grieg 
“Love Divine”’—Stainer 


Religious Services 
AColumn Devoted to the New Type 
Of Truly Spiritual Services 
We present herewith complete programs 
of the newly developed type of truly re- 
ligious services, as contrasted with the 
prevailing type of lecture, or occasional 
musicale. These services of necessity 
combine both instrumental and_ vocal 
music with Scripture readings, prayers, 
thanksgivings, and the various other 
forms of inspired verbal utterances, none 
of which may assume the import of a lec- 
ture; nor may the music become merely 
a concert. Interested readers may obtain 
a copy of the printed calendar if they will 
address the organist or minister of the 
church in question; recognition ts given 
in this column to both organist and min- 

aster. 
JACOBS—CALLENDER 
Mr. A. Leslie Jacobs and Rev. 
Stephen J. Callender, Wesley M. E., 
Worcester, Mass. 
The Story of Jesus 

Call to Worship. 

Life of Jesus as told by the Or- 
gan: Yon’s Infant Jesus, Shure’s 
Miracle at Bethesda, Stainer’s Pro- 
cession to Calvary, Ravenello’s 
Christ is Risen. This group dealt 
with his birth, ministery, death, and 
resurrection. 

Hymn, “We may not climb the 
heavenly steeps.” Prayer. 

“Jesus Friend of Sinners,” Grieg. 
Notices. Offering. 

Life of Jesus in Favorite Hymns: 
“Silent Night,” “I Think when I 
read that sweet story,” “O Sacred 
Head,” “Christ the Lord is Risen,” 
“Lead on O King eternal.” The 
congregation rose and sang the last 
of the group. 

Remarks. Choral benediction. 

MILLIGAN—FOSDICK 
Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan and 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, River- 


“side Church, New York, N. Y. 


Man’s Search for God 
Prelude, Yon’s Concerto Gregoriano, 
called merely Gregoriano on the 
calendar, for obvious reasons. 

Processional. Call to Worship. 
General Thanksgiving (read by con- 
gregation). Lord’s Prayer (choral 
chant). Scripture. 

“To Thee we Call,” Tchaikowsky. 
Litany. 

“In Him we Live,” Baumgartner. 
Hymn. 

Tenor, “If with all your Hearts,” 
Mendelssohn; anthem, “God With- 
in,’ Brewer; “God is a Spirit,” Ben- 
nett. Prayer. Recessional. Bene- 
diction. 


A Service of Psalms 
Organ, Saint-Saen’s 150th Psalm. 
Processional. Call to Worship. 
General Thanksgiving. Lord’s 
Prayer. Scripture. 
Anthem, “Psalm 126,” 
Litany. 
Anthem, 
James. 
Hymn. 
194. 
Anthem, “Psalm 40,” 
sohn, 
Prayer. 
tion. 


Fanning. 


“Psalm 137,” Philip 


Organ, Reubke’s Psalm 
Mendels- 


Recessional. Benedic- 


DARTMOUTH-WESLEYAN 
Profs. Homer P. Whitford and Jos- 
eph S. Daltry, with the minister of 
Dartmouth (unfortunately not giv- 
en credit on the calendar), in an 
Antiphonal Service at Dartmouth, 
with the choirs of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and Wesleyan University. 

Bairstow’s Toccata Pange Lingua. 

Hymn. Antiphonal Introit, with 
minister and Dartmouth choir. 

“Now Let Every Tongue,” Bach. 

“Tenevrae Factae Sunt,” Pales- 
trina. 

“O Thou from Whom,” 
kowsky. 

Scripture. 

“Adoremus Te,” Palestrina. 

“With Heart Uplifted,” Schedov. 

“Listen to the Lambs,” arr. Dett. 

Antiphonal Introit, minister and 
choir. Prayer. Quartet response, 
“Lead me Lord,” Wesley. 

“O Saviour of the World,” Goss. 

“Hallelujah Chorus,” Beethoven. 

“Jehovah Reigns,” Whitford. 

Hymn. Benediction. Response, 
“O Saviour as we Part,” Williams. 

Mendelssohn, Sonata 3. 


Tchai- 


Service 


Selections 


ign) 


MISS ALICE ANDREW 
THIRD PRESB.—WASHINGTON, PENN. 
“T Will Mention’”—Sullivan 
“Jubilato Deo”—Long 
“Master What Shall 

Bowes 
“King of Glory’—Thiman 
“Now Our Hymn Ascendeth’— 

XV Cent. 

“OQ Lord Increase My Faith’— 

Gibbons 
“Teach Me O Lord”—Atwood 
“Sing Unto the Lord”—Purcell 
“Lord for Thy Tender Mercies”— 

Farrant 
“Hear the Voice’—Tallis 
“Come Holy Ghost”—Dowland 


I Do’— 
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HENRY R. AUSTIN 
CENTRAL CHURCH—BOSTON, MASS. 
Dominus Regit Me 
“Breathe on Me” 
“Into the Woods” 
Fantasia on Dundee 
All of the organ and choir num- 
bers were compositions of Dr. 
Noble, and presented in honor of 
his fiftieth anniversary. 
ROBERT BERENTSEN 
CENTRAL PRESB.—ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
“Come Blessed Spirit’”—Bartlett 
“Father of Mercies’”—Abt 
“Nun of Nidaros”’—Buck 
“Bless the Lord”—Ivanoff 
“Shadows of Evening Hours’— 
Hunter 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
BRICK CHURCH—NEW YORK 
“Salvation to Our God’—Dickin- 
son 
“Sorrows of Death’”—Manney 
“Hosanna”—12th Cent. 
“The Day is Ended’”—Franke 
“Make us Strong”’—Nagler 
“God is our Refuge’”—Foote 
“O Savior of the World’—Moore 
“And Sharon Shall Be’—Clokey 
“Console My People’—Hawkes 


WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 
ST. LUKE’S P. E.—LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
“Tesus Do Roses Grow so Red’— 

Webbe 
“Legend of Christ Child”— 


Tchaikowsky 

“Salvation is Created”—Tchesnok- 
off 

“Father of Mercies’—Waddington 

EMORY L. GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN ST. BAPTIST—GRAND 
RAPIDS 

“OQ For a Closer”—Foster 

“Savior Source of Every Blessing” 
—Otis 

“OQ Lord Most Holy”—Abt 

“Lord How Long’—Mendelssohn 

Gounod’s “Gallia” 

DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE BAPTIST—LOS ANGELES 
“My Faith Looks Up’—Schnecker 

“Praise Ye the Lord’”—Coerne 

“Crossing the Bar’—Marsh 

“Lord is My Strength’—Wooler 

“Consider the Lilies”—Topliff 

“To Thee We Fly”’—Maunder 
CLARENCE E. HECKLER 

CHRIST LUTH.—HARRISBURG, PENN. 

“O Taste and See’—Goss 

“O Praise the Name’”—Tchaikow- 
sky 

“The Lord’s Own Holy Day’”— 
Shelley 

“T Saw the Lord’—Harris 

“Love Divine’—Marks 

“Q Morning Star’—Nicolai 

“By the Waters”—Coleridge-Tay- 
lor 

“Exalted Be Thy Name”—Borch 

“OQ Mother Dear Jerusalem’— 
Shelley 
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“Blessed Jesu”—Dvorak 
“Ride On in Majesty’”—Candlyn 
MRS. KATE E. FOX 
FIRST CONG.—DALTON, MASS. 
Preludial Selections 
Fibich—Paradise 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Barton—Lake of Galilee 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Martin—Evensong 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Lemare—Spring Song 
Sealy—Song Without Words 
Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 
WARREN D. ALLEN 
MORRIS CLUB—PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
“Lift Thine Eyes’—Logan 
“Love me or Not”—Secchi 
“Beleaguered’”—Sullivan 
“Blow the Man Down”—Sea chanty 
“Deep River”—Negro spiritual 
“Battle of Jericho’”—Spiritual 
“T Dream of Jeanie’”—Nevin 
“Keep in the Middle’—Spiritual 
“Road to You”—Flagler 
“Tn all the Country Round”—French 
“Good Night”—German folksong 
“Glory’”—Cadman 
WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Bach Musicale 
“Now Jesus Christ” (Cantata 4) 
Brandenburg Concerto 5 
(with orch.) 

Cantata No. 67, “Hold in Affection’”’ 
MAX GARVER MIRANDA 
BELOIT COLLEGE A-CAPPELLA CHOIR 

“Domine Salvam Fac’”—Gounod 
“Alla Trinita Beate’”—Trad. 
“Gloria Patri”—Palestrina 
“Jesus Joy of Man’s Desiring”— 
Bach 
“Russian Easter Alleluia”—Gaul 
“Hymn of Cherubim’— 
Rachmaninoff 
“Jospodi Pomilui’”—Lvovsky 
“Joseph’s Lovely Garden”— 
Dickinson 
“Catalonian Christmas Carol”— 
Erickson 
“Carol of Russian Children”—Gaul 
“Come Hither”’—McCollin 
“A Ballad of Christ’”—Barnes 
“Chillun’ Come Home’’—Cain 
“Lord’s Prayer”—Gaines 
Mr. Miranda played as organ solos 
the numbers included in his current 
program at Oak Park. 

C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
FIRST-BROAD M. E.—COLUMBUS 
Program of Mr. Scholin’s 
Compositions 

Sonata Dm 

“Hear My Cry” (quintet) 

“Lift up your Heads” (ladies’ Trio) 
“Fear Thou Not” (vocal solo) 

“Be Merciful O Lord” 

Devotion 

“Lord is my Shepherd” (duet) 
Memories 

“Make a Joyful Noise” 

Grand Choeur 
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EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
ELIOT CONGREGATIONAL—NEWTON, 
MASS. 

Bach Program 

Sei Gregrusset 
“God My King” 
“OQ Lord Thou hast formed” 
s. “My Heart ever faithful” 
Fugue Gm 
ALBERT TUFTS 
WILSHIRE PRESB.—LOS ANGELES 
“Holy Spirit Come”—Martin 
“My Song Shall Be’”—Harker 
“Spirit of Mercy’—Chambers 
“Ho Everyone”’—Martin 
“Thy Church Abide”—Hervey 
“Holy Father Cheer Our Way’— 
Huhn 
PAULINE VOORHEES 
CENTER CHURCH—NEW HAVEN 
Fifth A-cappella Program 
“Tenebrae Factae Sunt”—Palestrina 
“Bless the Lord”—lIvanoff 
“Go not Far’—Zingarelli 
“Lo a Voice”’-—Bortniansky 
‘Ave Maria”—Arcadelt 
“Sheep and Lambs’”—Mackinnon 
‘‘Alleluia”—Kopolcoff 
“List to the Lark”—Dickinson 
“Ave Verum”—Mozart 
“Now Sinks the Sun’”—Parker 
Mary Clapp Howell was accom- 
panist; Miss Voorhees’ choir num- 
bers 9-s, %-c, 4-t, 5-b. 
—WORCESTER FESTIVAL— 
“O Sing Unto the Lord”—Hassler 
“Surely He hath Borne”—Lotti 
“Crusaders’ Hymn’”—Christiansen 
“O Lord Most Holy’—Bruckner 
“In Joseph’s Lovely Garden”— 
Dickinson 
“O Praise ye the Name”—Nikolsky 
“How far is it”’—Shaw 
“Lord Our God have Mercy”’— 
Lvovsky 
“Praise to the Lord”—Christiansen 
“Go to Dark Gethsemane”—Noble 
“Joyous Christmas Song’—Gevaert 
“List to the Lark’—Dickinson 
“Great and Glorious’—Dickinson 
The chorus of 250 included the 
choirs of 24 Worcester (Mass). 
churches, with Walter W. Farmer as 
organist and Dr. John Finley Will- 
iamson as guest conductor, re- 
hearsals conducted by individual or- 
ganists, and group rehearsals finish- 
ed by Dr. Williamson. 


—COVER PLATE— 

San Antonio, Texas, furnished our 
Cover Plate this month, and shows 
the Municipal Auditorium com- 
pleted a few years ago, in which is 
housed a 4m Moller upon which Mr. 
Hugh McAmis, now of New York 
City, was municipal organist for the 
year of dedication. Mr. Walter 
Dunham is official organist, with oc- 
casional recitals now and_ then 
through the year. 
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Municipal Recitals: Article 2 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


A Memorial Building on an Island in the Middle of a River 
and Something about Organ Recitals There 


By MARSHALL BIDWELL 


N EASTERNER - coming 

to the middle west for the 

first time is always im- 

pressed with the stimulat- 

ing cordiality, civic pride 
and general progressive spirit he en- 
counters. The middle westerner is 
proud of his home town and is not 
bashful about advertising it on 
every occasion. It is not long be- 
fore the visitor begins to absorb this 
spirit and finds himself boosting his 
adopted community ; if I seem over- 
enthusiastic it must be excused as a 
part of the middle-western psy- 
chology which sooner or later be- 
comes part of one. 

Since I spend my summers in 
New England I can appreciate the 
vast difference between the slow, 
plodding, self-satisfied New England 
town and the exhilarating western 
community. Cedar Rapids, some- 
what more conservative than the 
average city of this section, has a 
more active and metropolitan atmos- 
phere than any eastern city of its 
size. It enjoys the name of “The 
Parlor City,” meaning that it is a 
city of beautiful homes. Having a 
population approaching 60,000, its 
growth has been a healthy one, and 
it prides itself in that it has never 
had a boom or a bank failure. 

Such, in a few words, is the city 
which decided to try the municipal 
organ experiment. In the summer 
of 1928 the people erected at a cost 
of $1,000,000 a Memorial Building 
which serves so many purposes as to 
make it almost unique. This build- 
ing is a memorial to those soldiers 
who served honorably in the service 
of their country, and under its roof 
are housed the city offices, Chamber 
of Commerce, American Legion, 
Spanish War and Grand Army 
Veterans, and the Iowa National 
Guard. In addition is provided 
what was needed most of all, a con- 
vention hall seating four thousand. 
The main structure is surmounted 


by a sarcophagus for the soldier 
dead, and there is a_ beautiful 
memorial window done by Grant 
Wood in stained glass at the street 
entrance. 

The convention hall, known as the 
Memorial Auditorium, occupies the 
central portion of the building. It 
is used for every sort of event, from 
organ and orchestra concerts down 
to prize fights; but the organ is not 
used for prize fights. The audi- 
torium is controlled by a Memorial 
Commission of seven or eight mem- 
bers. 

The municipal-organ idea was 
pretty well intrenched in my mind 
long before the building was begun. 
It was not difficult to interest others, 
inasmuch as the way had already 
been paved by the series of weekly 
recitals given at the First Presby- 
terian Church ever since the instal- 
lation of its organ in 1925. We 
were fortunate in having the fine co- 
operation of the local architect, who 
was willing to provide adequate or- 
gan chambers in the original plans 
long before the organ seemed in 
any way a certainty. 

During the spring of 1927 we ran 
a series of newspaper articles boost- 
ing the project, which resulted in 
an Organ campaign Committee’s be- 
ing appointed by the Commission. 
Mr. David Turner was made chair- 
man and it was largely due to his 
enthusiasm and untiring efforts that 
the organ campaign was successfully 
put on in February 1928 and com- 
pleted in about a week. An amus- 
ing sign-board, portraying a carica- 
ture of the writer, playing what 
looked to be a calliope, was erected 
in a prominent nlace. There was 
also pictured a row of pipes, each 
one representing the amount sub- 
scribed each day. While I did not 
feel exactly flattered by this specta- 
cle, nevertheless it was good pub- 
licity for the campaign. $60,000 
was the sum aimed at, although the 


actual price of the original specifica- 
tions was around $55,000. Quite an 
undertaking for a small city which 
had already been “campaigned to 
death.” Of this $55,000, $20,000 
was to be realized through the sale 
of a certain lot belonging to the 
American Legion. As time went on, 
it became evident that the lot was 
not to be sold, so the organ commit- 
tee decided to use what money and 
pledges they had on hand to pur- 
chase an organ costing $35,000. We 
then proceeded to pare down the 
original scheme of 81 stops to 54, 
with preparations at the console for 
the remainder to be added at some 
future time when the lot is sold. We 
haven’t yet given up hope. 

In cutting down the specifications 
we purposely omitted the Echo Or- 
gan and percussions in order that 
we might use these as popular talk- 
ing-points for the future additions. 
We took special care not to disturb 
the balance of the ensemble. The 
Swell reeds are placed on a separate 
high-pressure chest, resulting in an 
exceedingly brilliant effect. The 
acoustics of the hall are excellent, so 
that the organ is very effective, 
everything coming out well, from 
the very softest to full organ. 
The organ chambers are distributed 
at the sides and above the pro- 
scenium arch, the console being 
placed in a stationary position on a 
raised platform near the front of the 
hall at the right. I cannot take time 
here to go into detail regarding the 
various registers except to say that 
I find the soft 8’ Harmonic Flute 
on the Great to be invaluable, being 
far more useful than the Grossfloete 
or Claribel variety, not to mention 
the Tibia type which is fortunately 
becoming a thing of the past in the 
finer organs of today. A loud, tubby 
flute would be a monstrosity in an 
orchestra: it is equally objectionable 
in an organ. The Swell 16’ is also 
much preferable, in actual playing, 
to the usual 16’ Bourdon. 

I would not give the impression 
that securing this organ was as easy 
as it sounds, nor can I say that the 
whole city was enthusiastically be- 
hind it. The Memorial Building 
came about through the great need 
for a suitable convention hall as a 
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direct result of a growing desire to 
make Cedar Rapids a convention 
city. The organ was only incidental 
and, to a number of people, only a 
part of the necessary equipment of 
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THE CEDAR RAPIDS MUNICIPAL ISLAND 


cital work, and achieve the purchase 
of an organ built on a system of or- 
gan building that has been univer- 
sally satisfactory for recital work 
and of which our city need not be 


purpose of the occasion. The hall 
was filled to capacity—a mixed audi- 
ence, many of whom had never been 
known to attend a concert before. 
It was their organ and they had a 











the building to serve visiting delega- ashamed. In March, 1929, the con- right to enjoy it. Furthermore we obj 
tions. During the campaign we laid _ tract was signed, to the credit of the were particularly anxious to prove val 
special stress on the value of this or- salesmen of the Skinner Organ Co. to the objectors that popular music i< 
gan in attracting conventions, not so The organ was dedicated April could be played on the organ. Judg- am 
much on the plan for giving weekly 2nd, 1930, in the following program: ing from the enthusiasm of the audi- the 
recitals. We knew of course that Advance of Colors of the three ence and what we learned after- hat 
the latter would eventually follow. Wars, with American Legion Drum wards, we succeeded in our purpose wit 
The city was already supporting an and Bugle Corps. and have not heard a word of com- aie 
orchestra, composed of local mu- “America,” led by Miss Alice  plaint. The popular group consisted te 
sicians who receive a small remun- Inskeep, superintendent of schools. of the following, carefully “doctor- ing 
eration for their services. I main- Presentation speech by Col. C. B. ed up” and interspersed with bugle oa 
tain that this is a great deal for one Robbins, and acceptance speech by calls and every device that would ia 
small city to do, and it shows a large Mayor Rall. startle and excite: on 
degree of music appreciation. “Let Music Live,” memorial Bugle Call, drums; Rally Round ple 
We had very little difficulty in hymn, sung by Cedar Rapids Choral the Flag; Tramp, the Boys Are the 
raising the $35,000 in money and Club; poem by Mildred Fowler Marching; Swanee River; Battle | 
pledges during the campaign, but Field, music by Marshall Bidwell. Hymn of the Republic; My Old the 
when it came time to decide on the Organ: Rachmaninoff’s Prelude Kentucky Home; Dixie; Old Black én 
builder we encountered some rather Gm, Wagner’s Liebestod, Boc- Joe; It’s a Hot Time Tonight; Pack to 
serious opposition from a certain ill- cherini’s Minuet, Rossini’s William up Your Troubles; Long Long ows 
informed group who wanted an or- Tell Overture; played by Mr. Bid- Trail; Over There; Indian Love- or 
gan of the theater type, which would well. call; I’m Following You; One on 
have been disastrous in its effect Organ-Violin: Wieniawsky Ro- Alone; Song of the Vagabonds; O’l aa 
both on the cultural growth of the mance. Man River; My Song of the Nile; on 
city musically and the welfare of the Organ: Popular songs of 1864, Iowa Corn Song (encore, Only a ol 
art of organ playing. There were 1898, 1918, and 1930; played by Mr. Rose). sh 
other annoying handicaps which I Bidwell. This group took about fifteen tas 
do not need to discuss here. We “lgar’s Pomp and Circumstance, minutes. When the Corn Song ar- me 
have no quarrel with builders of the- organ, orchestra, chorus. rived the audience spontaneously od 
ater organs; as theater organs they It will be seen that this program joined in the singing. Needless to ge 
have been splendid. But Cedar was designed to show the many say, more pains were put on this nl 
Rapids was fortunate enough to ways in which the organ cuuld be — group than on any other, its compila- oe 
have many citizens who are willing used, as solo instrument, as accom- tion being the result of much 
to fight for that thing we call the paniment to violin, chorus, orchestra, thought, and, being a new departure ‘s 
Fitness of Things, and we were able and to lead in community singing. for me, I did not hesitate to get all on 
to prevent the installation of a Unit I make no apologies for the pro- the advice possible. The last half- te 


Organ, always unsatisfactory in re- 





gram, as it absolutely served the 
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objectionable of the present day 
ballads. I had told my friends that 
I would draw the line when it came 
to playing jazz, but it is significant 
that the men-about-town said they 
hated jazz but must have something 
with a tune. Anyway, my group 
nicely answered the purpose, as it 
struck a popular note without mak- 
ing me ridiculous. In fact, it creat- 
ed such an impression that I have 
had to repeat it on a number of 
occasions since. However, I do not 
play popular tunes of this type on 
the regular weekly programs. 

The next event of importance was 
the music-week celebration when 
every organist in the city was invited 
to play on the daily programs, in this 
way emphasizing the fact that this 
organ belonged to everyone and that 
on stated occasions local organists 
acceptable to the commission might 
use it. The other events in May for 
which the organ was used were a 
short program for the Legion, the 
high school commencement exer- 
cises, and an orchestra program at 
which Guilmant’s Symphony for or- 
gan and orchestra was played. There 
may have been one or two lesser 
events which escape my memory. 

I was appointed municipal organ- 
ist just before leaving for my sum- 
mer vacation in June. From June 
to October the instrument lay idle. 
I naturally expected that upon my 


return in the fall activities would 
begin, but a number of things inter- 
fered. As everyone knows, the 
summer was the hottest on record, 
and from reports that reached me at 
my refreshing haven in the Berk- 
shires I can well imagine that week 
after week of 100 degree tempera- 
ture and humidity must have been 
a distressing experience. The natu- 
ral apathy resulting from this lasted 
late into the fall. Combined with 
this was the serious financial depres- 
sion. The memorial commission 
found itself with a deficit and no 
one seemed to possess sufficient initi- 
ative to start anything. So we ar- 
ranged to have Mr. Palmer Chris- 
tian give a recital on October 23rd. 
This was made possible through the 
kindness of Mrs. George Bruce 
Douglas, a local friend of music, 
who has always been a loyal sup- 
porter of everything worth-while in 
Cedar Rapids. The Iowa council of 
the N.A.O. took advantage of the 
occasion to held a day’s convention 
here, and we felt gratified with the 
large number who came from long 
distances to hear Mr. Christian’s fine 
recital. 

The regular series of recitals did 
not begin till November 25th, 1930, 
when we began a series of Tuesday 
afternoon twilight programs. One 
of these was given by Mr. William 
H. Barnes in my absence. A com- 


mittee of seven members was ap- 
pointed to make plans for the sea- 
son; Mrs. S. W. Wilder, a remark- 
able, public-spirited woman, was 
made chairman. She immediately 
went to work and procured the co- 
operation of the children of the 
schools who made a large number of 
posters advertizing the recitals, and 
solicited the interest of the boy 
scouts who have charge of ushering 
and giving out programs at the 
door. 

After several weeks, it was de- 
cided to change from Tuesdays to 
Sundays, as the attendance did not 
come up to expectations. Too many 
people found the time of day incon- 
venient. We now realize that the 
change to Sunday was wise, as the 
attendance has grown steadily, from 
400 up to 1000. This might seem a 
small number for some cities, but it 
is doubtful if the success of any ven- 
ture can be measured in numbers. 
The feeling here is that there is a 
real city-wide interest in the recitals. 
Considering the competition of the 
radio, we feel that this interest gives 
cause for much encouragement as to 
future possibilities, keeping in mind 
the fact that the whole project is 
only in its experimental stage. 

As to the programs themselves, 
we come to the most important item, 
for it is here the greatest responsi- 
bility lies. Is it not true that the 
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success or failure of the organ as a 
municipal institution is due to the 
kind of programs presented? Do 
we not owe something to the people 
who did their share towards buying 
the organ? Is it not the charitable 
thing to do to put aside any personal 
considerations and give these people 
the greatest pleasure possible to 
give? If so, then we must consider 
the program as being strictly enter- 
tainment, and if we sometimes seem 
to err on the popular side it is only 
because we wish to give the audi- 
ence the benefit of the doubt. By 
popular programs I do not mean 
cheap music. People are happy if 
they have something with a tune 
that is familiar to them. The fol- 
lowing examples, selected from the 
present series, show what I mean. 
No one will ever guess the time and 
thought given to their arrangement ; 
everything is taken into considera- 
tion, which number should follow 
which, with special attention to the 
laws of contrast and to the possible 
psychological effect on the listener. 
The relationship of keys is kept in 
mind, 
Program 1 

Bach—Prelude Am 
3ach—Largo 
MacDowell—Wild Rose 
Schubert—Marche Militaire 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Chopin—Funeral March 
Breitenbach—Swiss Fantasy 

Take Program 1 for example. 
The Bach Prelude was played for 
some organist friends and pupils. 
On general principles I do not con- 
sider it an ideal recital piece. Note 
that No. 2 is a slow melodic move- 
ment in F; No. 3, a quiet, simple 
piece in A; No. 4, a lively march in 
D; No. 5, a devotional tune in B- 
flat; No. 6, a sombre march which I 
play in C minor; No. 7 begins with 
a bugle call in G minor, has a furi- 
ous storm in the middle and ends 
with the impressive Swiss National 
Anthem in E-flat. It is understocd 
of course that the registration is 
planned to the minutest detail to 
give the greatest possible variety and 
color. 








Program 2 
Mozart—Magic Flute Overture 
Schubert—Moment Musicale 
Liszt—Liebestraume 
Beethoven—Turkish March 
Offenbach—Barcarolle 
Sibelius—Finlandia 

I would not have my readers be- 
lieve that I always follow out the 
key relationships as though it were 
a life or death matter, for there are 
times when it is not convenient to 
give slavish attention to a theory of 
this sort. It is simply an ideal to be 
carried out whenever possible, and 
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one can certainly take pains to avoid 
a sudden jump to a totally unrelated 
key. Neither is it desirable to have 
two numbers together in the same 
key. There are some who feel this 
to be effort wasted, but I contend 
that it is just one more step towards 
the realization of an ideal program, 
providing an almost unconscious 
impression of complete unity. It is 
a part of the art of program-making. 

Since the main thought to be kept 
in mind is variety, it will be admitted 
that certain other desirable elements 
will have to be sacrificed, such as the 
grouping of pieces according to 
epochs in musical history, an idea 
which can only be carried out appro- 
priately in longer programs of an 
educational character. One point, 
never to be lost sight of, is that there 
must not be a single dull moment, 
either from the standpoint of the 
musical material or the manner of its 
performance. An organist who is 
unable to sympathetically put him- 
self in the place of his audience can- 
not possibly be successful in this 
very specialized branch of the pro- 
fession. For if an audience is rest- 
less or bored it is either the fault of 
the program or its rendition. The 
organist must have a keen insight 
into every mood, and accordingly he 
must in turn stimulate, calm, sooth 
and uplift his hearers. Every legiti- 
mate device should be used, includ- 
ing the emotional and the humorous, 
and it is vital that at least half the 
program contain familiar selections 
which are favorities to people in 
general. 

Programs 3 and 4 carry out these 
principles, except that the tonal re- 
lationship is not so carefully follow- 
ed. 

Program 3 
Beethoven—Egmont Overture 
Kol Nidrei (arr. Lemare) 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Nevin—Rosary 
Lieurance—Waters of Minnetonka 
Wagner—Ride of Valkyries 

No. 4: Russian Program 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 
Strawinsky—Berceuse and Finale 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Tchaikowsky—Song of the Lark 
Korsakoff—Song of India 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Csm 

Up to this point the examples 
given are just a half-hour in length; 
the Sunday programs are now forty- 
five minutes, due to a general re- 
quest for longer programs. I give 
Program 5 as one having consider- 
able variety, but which apparently 
did not receive sufficient thought as 
to tonality. Since it is my own pro- 
gram, I can freely criticize without 
offence. 
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Program 5 
Faulkes—Concert Overture Ef 
Londonderry Air (arr. Coleman) 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Gm 
Gluck—Gavotte 
d’Aquin—Le Coucou 
Dvorak—New World Largo 
Dvorak—Humoresque 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 

The two most objectionable fea- 
tures are that the first two numbers 
are in the same key and the Gavotte 
does not quite fit into the scheme. 
Its rhythm is too similar to the one 
that precedes it, and the jump from 
G minor to A major is a bit startling. 
Nos. 5 and 6 deserve the same 
criticism. While this program has 
much in its favor from a popular 
standpoint, on the whole it is a 
teed fair example of what not to 
do. 

While I do not wish to depart 
from the subject of municipal organ 
recitals, I give for the sake of com- 
pletness a program played before a 
group of organists. Very few or- 
ganists enjoy listening to a whole 
sonata of five or six movements, and 
I have always felt that a Guild re- 
cital should have its share of tune- 
fulness and contrast. 

Program 6 
Bach—In Thee is Gladness 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Boellmann—Ronde Francaise 
Williams—Rhosymedre Prelude 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Franck—Andante (G.P.S.) 
Widor—Allegro Vivace (5th) 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Vierne—Scherzo (2nd) 
Debussy—Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Gigout—Toccata 

The municipal programs usually 
begin with a fairly short number, 
for the reason that a few people 
come late, and I dislike to keep them 
standing. The recital starts prompt- 
ly at 5.15; I am on the bench and 
ready to play not one second later 
than that. It closes just as prompt- 
ly at 6 o’clock. We have printed 
programs with complete notes, and 
this same program, including the 
notes, appears in a prominent place 
on the society page of the Sunday 
newspaper, and is called Municipal 
Organ Recital, not “free” recital. 
The public is invited to attend. 

I repeat numbers now and then, 
for I feel that an organist is not do- 
ing his duty when he does not fre- 





quently repeat worth-while compo- . 


sitions which are too profound to be 
appreciated at a first hearing. While 
entertainment is the chief object, it 
is desirable to give substantial doses 
of the cultural process on every 
program; we too often forget that 
even the least cultured hearer is 
hungry for and deeply interested in 
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MR. MARSHALL BIDWELL 


a little taste of the finer things in 
music. Our error has been an occa- 
sional inability to distinguish be- 
tween things of genuinely fine musi- 
cal merit and the things that show 
merely contrapuntal ingenuity; in 
the latter no member of the audi- 
ence can be expected to take inter- 
est. 

I sometimes take a piece such as 
the first movement of the Cesar 
Franck Symphony in D minor, play- 
ing fragments of the principal 
themes, with a brief introductory ex- 
planation. Then I proceed to play 
it, making cuts here and there to 
shorten the movement, taking care 
not to disturb its main outline. Is it 
not better to repeat worthy compo- 
sitions of this kind rather than to 
perform works whose musical value 
is questionable? The past mania for 
playing a thousand or more pieces 
without repetition was absurd. No 
great art can be measured by quan- 
tity; it is the quality of a program 
and the manner of its performance 
that counts. 

Let us remember also that no or- 
ganist can play artistically without 
considerable preparation, which 
often means many hours of thought 
in planning the best registration of 
which the instrument is capable. I 
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frequently spend hours on the sim- 
plest pieces, tor the nature of the 
organ is such that it is never safe 
to trust to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment; color is the one outstanding 
advantage the organ has over every 
other instrument. The late Dr. 
Farnam gave us a superb example 
of this art of taking pains. It re- 
sulted in a smoothness and beauty of 
registration and style that were a 
marvel. We dare not lose this 
wealth he has revealed to us. 

The compositions written for the 
organ and suitable for recital use 
are limited. Many really fine works 
are only appropriate for perform- 
ance in church; I refer especially to 
those compositions based on chor- 
ales or Gregorian melodies. Prac- 
tically all great organ composers 
have made these church tunes the 
basis of their inspiration, and I in- 
sist that their place is in the church 
and certainly not in the concert hall. 
Why are so many recitals so unin- 
teresting? Is it possible that one 
reason is because organists as a 
class seem to lack a discriminating 
sense of the fitness of things? 

My readers have undoubtedly ob- 
served that my programs for the 
municipal recitals contain many 
transcriptions. It is encouraging to 





ist has to meet. 
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reflect how far some of us have 
“strayed” from the academic con- 
servatory training of our student 
days, when we were forced to be- 
lieve that Bach, Mendelssohn, Rhein- 
berger, and the French school con- 
tained everything to be desired in or- 
gan playing. I am indeed thankful 
for that indispensable foundation, 
but I am just as thankful that the 
day of the orchestral transcription 
has finally arrived in all its glory; 
for the proper treatment of this im- 
portant branch of organ-playing is a 
great art, demanding infinitely more 
musicianship than the interpretation 
of legitimate organ music requires. 
It also calls for a keener sense of 
color and a more efficient control of 
the instrument, as any organist 
knows to be true. It may be that 
the playing of orchestral transcrip- 
tions should be left to those who 
make a specialty of it, as all organ- 
ists are not temperamentally consti- 
tuted to do it successfully. But I 
fear I am treading on dangerous 
ground, for one might argue, ‘““Why 
try to play the organ at all?” 

Dr. Charles Heinroth has given 
us a fine example of what organ pro- 
grams ought to be; he will go down 
in organ history as the supreme pro- 
gram-maker. Has any other man 
displayed such superb catholicity of 
taste? His programs are to be ad- 
mired, but not copied by the munici- 
pal organist, for Dr. Heinroth en- 
joys the sheltering arm of an educa- 
tional institution—a protection far 
removed from the municipal recital- 
ist. 

On the subject of transcriptions I 
am tempted to mention my pet 
peeve, namely, the mis-use of the 
Register Crescendo. This device is 
a great convenience to the lazy or- 
ganist, but to his detriment it tends 
to kill whatever desire he may have 
had for working out an artistic and 
discriminating registration by means 
of manual pistons. As far as I can 
see, the Register Crescendo has only 
one legitimate use: it enables the or- 
ganist to change stops without dis- 
turbing his forte combination. As a 
means of producing a crescendo, it is 
obviously *inartistic and objection- 
able. The abuse of the Register 
Crescendo is one of the reasons for 
uninteresting recitals. 

The subject of transcriptions has 
always been a bone of contention; 
I have no desire to enter into a dis- 
cussion of it here. I am willing to 
grant that the performance of such 
arrangements can become such a fas- 
cinating study that one is apt to neg- 
lect worthy compositions written for 
the organ. Much depends upon the 
particular situation which the organ- 
I would certainly 
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doubt the propriety of playing or- 
chestral transcriptions in a cathe- 
dral or where one would have to 
continually compete with a first-rate 
orchestra. As for the municipal or- 
ganist, he must be prepared to pre- 
sent virtually everything that is of 
interest in musical literature that can 
be played effectively on the organ. 
*As long as the Register Crescendo 
is adjusted by the organist to give 
merely a theoretically “full organ” 
effect, it obviously continues to be 
incapable of effects for musical 
beauty, and is subject to the limita- 
tions the Author mentions. The 
true Register Crescendo should be 
adjusted to give the smoothest pos- 
sible crescendo of full-organ tones, 
including the Celestes and milder 
reeds which are of inestimable value 
in the richness of ensemble which 
they alone can produce; and then, 
by the aid of a simple cut-out, it is 
easily possible, by the mere touch of 
an Onoroff, to gain the cold, hard 
theoretical “full organ” effect when 
it is desired, or the warm, colorful 
full organ so rich in all modern in- 
struments designed by or for organ- 
ists who have passed the experi- 
mental stage, and yet not reached the 
Tired Business Artist state of where 
inspiration and heart interest are no 
longer in evidence.—Ep. 

It is a serious question, in the 
minds of many, whether the organ 
as a municipal institution in America 
can be a success. I am not ready to 
answer the question. While it seems 
evident that in this age of radio 
and the greatly increasing interest in 
orchestral music no one medium of 
musical expression can alone hold 
the interest of the musical public, I 
still feel confident that under the 
right conditions the organ should be 
able to contribute a very large share. 
I have attempted, in this rather 
rambling discussion, to give a true 
picture of the situation as it actually 
exists in Cedar Rapids, together 
with some ideas concerning pro- 
grams, which I do not claim to be 
original with me. Let me again re- 
peat that at this stage the organ sit- 
uation in Cedar Rapids is purely ex- 
perimental. I hope that I can report 
a year from now that this “noble 
experiment” is a success. The most 
that can be said now is that the in- 
terest is growing and that I am op- 
timistic as to the future. 


ADDENDA 


Since Prof. Bidwell, organist of Coe 
College, complied with our request 
and wrote the foregoing article 
about his supplementary but exceed- 
ingly important work as municipal 
organist of Cedar Rapids, we have 
figures showing an attendance of 
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about 600 for the recital of Jan. 
25th, and over 900 for that of Feb. 
8th. We also have a clipping from 
an article published in the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette-Republican, showing 
how public attention is being foster- 
ed for these recitals. We quote but 
a part of the article, written by the 
supervisor of music of the public 
schools: 

“Were you one of the fortunate 
individuals who attended the Wag- 
nerian program at the Memorial 
Building Sunday afternoon? 

“Tf you were, I am sure, you join 
with me in giving expression to a 
deep sense of graitude for that pro- 
gram; also that you live in a city 
which possesses such a marve'ous 
community organ and an organist of 
such outstanding musicianship and 
co-operative spirit as Marshall Bid- 
well has shown and always is show- 
ing at every community event this 
city sponsors. 

“Tt seems to me that every father 
and mother with a growing family 
of boys and girls, susceptible to the 
finest in artistic appreciation and 
merit, should be there to enjoy and 
let their boys and girls enjoy each 
week, the wonderful programs spon- 
sored by the Memorial commission 
and given to the people of Cedar 
Rapids and surrounding communi- 
ties. 

“About 1,000 persons were in at- 
tendance. The building will seat 
more than 3,000. It should be pack- 
ed and would be packed if the people 
of this community realized what 
they were missing. Everybody is in- 
vited. 

“T am proud to live in a city which 
fosters such outstanding opportuni- 
ties in art and music.” 


C43 
GIBSON BROADCASTS 
ARCHER GIBSON BEGINS PROGRAMS 
FROM HIS OWN AEOLIAN 

An event of utmost importance is 
the broadcasting of organ music 
over WEAF on Mondays at 7:30 
p.m. and WJZ on Tuesdays at 11:30 
p.m. by Mr. Archer Gibson on the 
enlarged Aeolian Organ in_ his 
studio-residence on 85th Street, New 
York City. Since his retirement 
from the Brick Presbyterian many 
years ago Mr. Gibson has devoted 
himself almost exclusively to private 
recitals in the residences of the 
wealthy, with but rare appearances 
in public. 

Mr. Gibson’s first program, May 
11, was: the Brahms Waltz in A, 
Lohengrin Bridal Procession, Bells 
of St. Mary, Londonderry Air, his 
own Rippling Waters and Southern 
Moonlight, and Chopin’s Prelude in 
Cm. 





The organ is a superb instrument 
of that sort of refined tonal beauty 
that has made the Aeolian residence 
organ justly famous, and its quali- 
ties came over the air with gratify 
ing success, though the technician at 
the control-board cut back the 
climaxes a little too drastically and 
superimposed on the program a 
slight monotony due to lack of 
dynamic contrasts. The under 
voices were brought out beautifully, 
and the refinement of the reeds was 
a most welcome consolation in con- 
trast to the over-colored vulgarities 
so often masquerading as radio or- 
gan tone. 

At the present writing nothing is 
known of future plans, but it is be- 
lieved that the recitals by Mr. Gib- 
son from his own Studio are to con- 
tinue. 

The few jazz players who have 
put the organ on the air have done 
splendidly and it is by no means to 
be misconstrued as a_ reflection 
against them when THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST raises a shout of triumph 
to welcome Mr. Gibson and a real 
art organ in programs of real or- 
gan music. Both types are neces- 
sary; the shame of it has been mere- 
ly that true organs and true organ 
music have been so spasmodically 
represented in radio work. 


—KILGEN— 
Current contracts include a 2-24 for 
Sacred Heart Academy, St. Charles, 
Mo., for June installation; 2-24 for 
St. Andrew’s P. E., Seguin, Texas, 
June installation; 2m, First M. E., 
San Benito, Texas; and a 4-99 for 
St. Peter’s R. C., New York, where 
Robert W. Wilkes is organist. This 
latter scheme represents the enlarge- 
ment of the old gallery organs, in- 
cident to their removal to the chan- 
cel, and the addition of Solo and 
Echo divisions ; borrowing is used to 
vastly increase the organist’s com- 
mand of the resources available, and 
the stoplist is worthy of a place in 
the pages of a later issue. 

Kilgen organs recently dedicated 
include the 2m in St. Denis, Fort 
Fairfield, Me.; Trinity, St. Louis, 
Wm. F. Moritz, organist; South 
Boston Baptist, Boston; 3-38, St. 
Barbara’s, Lackawanna, N. Y.; and 
the use at the wedding of the neice 
of the donor, of the organ in St. 
Madeleine Sophie, Germantown, 
Pa., Francis J. O’Brien, organist. 


T. CARL WHITMER’S cantata 
“When God Laughed” was sung by 
the Dramamount Singers under Mr. 
Whitmer’s direction April 29 in 
Pittsburgh and repeated in Carnegie 
Hall the following Sunday night by 
request. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Perversions 


UBLICITY is a powerful 
) agency. It lends itself to 
every use with equal effi- 
ciency. If mankind were 
uniformly intelligent, it 
would not be so. I often wonder 
if a world of skeptics would not be 
better than a world of believers. 
When we read history, do we not 
discover that the skeptics were re- 
sponsible for greater progress to- 
ward truth than the believer? The 
fellow who wouldn’t believe that the 
world was flat started much of the 
progress, and those who refused to 
believe that man couldn’t fly invent- 
ed the airplane. 

I referred last month to an article 
in a general magazine. The affair 
has passed the stage where we dare 
pass it by as of no consequence. If 
any finely-printed magazine were to 
tell its readers, presumably people of 
influence, at least people of affluence, 
that the organ-playing of Dr. George 
W. or Mr. J. Warren Andrews— 
great teachers at one end of the 
alphabet—and that of Mr. Pietra A. 
Yon—great concert artist at the 
other end—was all and entirely 
wrong, and that the playing of our 
jazz artists was the one and only 
true style for church, concert, resi- 
dence, and theater, the organ pro- 
fession would be ready for violent 
action. 

The magazine referred to has pub- 
lished an article which seems to more 
than infer, to put it mildly, that the 
organs as built by every important 
builder in the world, save one, are 
dead wrong, old-fashioned, and non- 
progressive. We have no quarrel 
with the one builder set up as the 
only progressive, the only ideal 
builder in America today. He was 
signally successful in his chosen 
sphere and deserves all honor for the 
achievements rightly his. Nor have 
we any quarrel with a reasonable 
championship of the Unit principle 
of building. In fact this magazine 











initiated a long debate on the relative 
merits of the Unit and Straight, 
which ran to good length some years 
ago and brought much new light to 
bear on the subject—encouraging to 
those who really wanted to know the 
truth, highly discouraging to those 
who thought their system was en- 
tirely right and the other entirely 
wrong. As our contributor point- 
ed out, in his splendid discussion in 
our May issue, there is very much 
to be gained by the conservative and 
intelligent use of the Unit principle, 
and we are glad to have been the 
medium by which these truths have 
had wider circulation. Yet if any 
reputable magazine anywhere under- 
took to say that one builder was the 
one and only builder of good organs 
we would challenge the statement as 
a deliberate lie. That does not mean 
to eliminate preference. Any man 
who says that only one builder can 
build the kind of an organ he him- 


self likes has a perfect right to his © 


choice and our respect for having 
an emphatic choice. 

If humanity were highly inqusi- 
tive and thoughtful no harm could be 
done by the publication of blunders 
in judgment. Presumably no intelli- 
gent person would be willing to ac- 
cept a statement that Studebaker, 
for example, is the only automobile 
manufacturer worth considering, the 
only one to show any signs of prog- 
ress in half a century, the only car 
to buy. It is but plain common 
sense to accept no such sweepin™ 
statements wtihout some intelligent 
corroboration. When we talk about 
telescopes we naturally want the 
opinion of an astronomer before we 
spend a hundred thousand dollars 
for an instrument. When we want 
to discover the finest surgeon in our 
city for a vital operation we have 
sense enough not to consult a mov- 
ing-picture magazine but to enquire 
among physicians. Yet because 
every business man has a pair of 
ears (no matter how untrained) he 
is likely to think those ears are as 





reliable a judge of fine organ build- 
ing as any expert could be; on the 
other hand he would not for a mo- 
ment consent to judge a special paint 
for some very particular purpose 
solely on his own ability to see the 
paint and answer for himself 
whether or not it looked good to his 
eyes. 

Personally I would apply the word 
idiotic to the following statements 
published in this handsome maga- 
zine, statements the whole profession 
resents heartily : 

1. One builder alone understands 
the modern public. 

2. That builder drove all others 
but one “helter-skelter” out of the 
theater business. 

3. This builder is the “most pro- 
gressive” in the world, and his in- 
struments are the “most perfect” 


mechanically. 
4. The Aeolian Organ is a 
“colossus unshackled by esthetic 


formulas.” 

5. The tonal ideas of the Unit 
Organ are more progressive. 

6. Unlike other instruments, the 
organ cannot be played loudly or 
softly. 

7. The organ waited two hun- 
dred years for its own “romanticist- 
prophet” and that romanticist-pro- 
phet was Mr. Robert Hope-Jones. 

8. In matters of tonal design the 
world sets this one builder against 
all the others put together. 

9. Unification means the use of 
fewer pipes to “accomplish” a given 
result. 

10. Our greatest theater organist 
is said to declare that the Unit sys- 
tem makes available a ‘wider, more 
colorful” range of voices. 

11. Hook & Hastings are “rela- 
tively inactive” and Estey is, except- 
ing Hook & Hastings, the oldest or- 
gan builder in America. 

12. Among the also-rans_ is 
Austin. The list of four “premier” 
Austins does not include a single im- 
portant Austin built during the past 
five years. 

13. Kimball does a thriving thea- 
ter business. 

14. The gigantic organ in the 
Wanamaker Store in Philadelphia 
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was built by the Art Organ Co. . 
but it has been “made larger” lately. 

15. M. P. Moller, Inc., is merely a 
claimant of the largest factory. Mr. 
Ernest M. Skinner is a “conserva- 
tive,” Mr. Robert Hope-Jones was a 
“romanticist.” 

16. Great, Swell, and Choir, “con- 
ventional divisions,” were at one 
time “‘mechanically necessary.” 

17. The Units have been heard by 
more people than any other organs. 

18. No builder but one has “so 
much as tried” to reach the “great 
American heart.” 

Very well. Such are the state- 
ments we resent. Every intelligent 
organist will resent them. They mis- 
represent not only organ playing but 
also the organ. They misrepresent 
the relative importance of every or- 
gan builder in America. Let us give 
a few answers for the hard-headed 
business man, should he find himselt 
lost in the maze of slipshod conflict- 
ing statements. 

1. Superlatives and_ exclusives 
are the ear-marks of enthusiastic 
juveniles who have not yet learned 
that the world is a large place. The 
fourteen-year-old boy is positive he 
knows more than his father. He 
will tell you so, with the same felicity 
displayed in this article. 


2. Kimball is admitted as having 
done a theater business; how about 
Moller, Robert-Morton, Marr & 
Colton, Skinner, Estey, to name just 
a few as they come to mind, whose 
theater organs I myself have heard 
by chance without employing a de- 
tective. 

3. If we were to make such state- 
ments of watches, boats, automo- 
biles, airplanes to any intelligent 
business man he would immediately 
know the limitations of our own in- 
telligence, and judge our statements 
rightly. It is hardly reasonable, to 
say the least, that all other American 
organ builders save one are fast 
asleep. 

4. No intelligent critic has ever 
yet accused the Aeolian Organ Co. 
of building an organ lacking in 
esthetic qualities. If the Aeolian 
Organ did not ideally fit in with all 
that is esthetic, fine, and artistic, it 
would hardly be conceivable that Mr. 
duPont, who has had a large organ 
in his own home all his life and who 
has donated organs to other institu- 
tions, would deliberately choose an 
Aeolian Organ for the largest pri- 
vately owned concert organ in the 
entire world. Can it be that Mr. 
duPont lacks judgment of esthetic 
values ? 


5. Competent judges who have 
dealt in organ ensemble and tonal 
balances have concluded that the 
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Unit system is merely a make-shift 
for the Straight scheme and to be 
used only when and where money 
and space must be saved. 

6. The merest student fully 
realizes that the organ can be played 
at will through the entire dynamic 
gradation from pianississimo to for- 
tississimo, and also that every en- 
closed register in the modern organ 


—and we may say that approximate-~* 


ly 95 per cent of all registers are to- 
day being enclosed—is capable of 
playing individually through a scale 
of gradation that could be fairly rep- 
resented by at least a 300 per cent 
change and in some cases perhaps a 
500 per cent increase or decrease. 


n 


7. Mr. Robert Hope-Jones was a 
mechanical genius, nothing more, 
nothing less; his sense of tone values 
was distinctly distorted. (See page 
142, The Contemporary American 
Organ, by Wm. H. Barnes). Who 
should know organs, garage-men, 
newspaper reporters, or internation- 
ally famous organists? An intelli- 
gent man would secure the opinion 
of at least one famous organist be- 
fore accepting any statements as to 
organ prophets. So far as we know, 
not one famous concert organist in 
the entire world of music has ever 
yet championed the tonal views of 
Mr. Hope-Jones. 

8. That might be true in the 
ironical and uncomplimentary sense, 
but unfortunately it is not seriously 
true; at least six builders have used 
and are using the Unit tonal scheme, 
and that is the thing under discus- 
sion. 

9. The word is wrongly chosen. 
“Approximate” is a better choice, 
and “‘substitute for” would be better. 
A millionaire with one car and one 
chauffeur manifestly can, if he must, 
make that car and chauffeur serve 
his entire family’s needs; it is but 
plain horse-sense to acknowledge 
that with six cars and six chauffeurs 
he would experience a tremendous 
gain in the luxury of his transporta- 
tion facilities. The Unit system 
makes one register substitute for 
from three to six or more; the 
Straight system supplies six inde- 
pendent registers for six different 
uses, or twelve independent regis- 
ters for twelve different uses. It re- 
quires no intelligence to judge which 
is the richer, the more satisfying, the 
more artistic method. Obviously 
one car simply can not “accomplish” 
the results of twelve cars. We must 
at least be honest in our choice of 
words. 

10. Jesse Crawford, a most suc- 
cessful theater organist, a man of 
superb artistry, can use the Unit Or- 
gan with which he is familiar to gain 
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his particular style of theater flay 
ing, and do more with it than with 
the Straight Organ; but by no 
stretch of the imagination would we 
be willing to charge Mr. Crawford 
with such carelessness in his state- 
ments as to believe him guilty of say- 
ing that six units enlarged to sixty 
stops could give him “wider” or 
“more colorful” range of voices than 
sixty independent registers, voiced to 
his dictates, could give. It would be 
precisely on a par with the prepos- 
terous supposition that an artist like 
Mr. Crawford would recommend to 
the Paramount management that 
they discharge their jazz band of 
forty pieces and employ a new band 
of four men, each capable of play- 
ing ten different instruments. 


11. The article admits that Estey 
was founded in 1846. But Pilcher 
was founded in 1820. Moller was 
building organs in Hagerstown on 
the present factory site perhaps a 
quarter of a century before the first 
kistey Organ came into being. We 
are discussing organs, not harmo- 
niums or melodeons. Presumably 
the editors of a magazine would not 
begin to talk about anything till they 
at least knew its definition. To talk 
of a “pipe organ” is as nonsensical 
as to talk about a string violin. It 
is not a violin unless it has strings; 
it is not an organ unless it has pipes. 
The little parlor affair of a century 
ago was a melodeon or harmonium, 
with no more resemblance to an or- 
gan than a steam engine has to an 
automobile. The thing worthy of 
comment about Estey is not that a 
factory was built in 1846 to manu- 
facture harmoniums but that the 
firm has made such astounding prog- 
ress in recent years. We might al- 
most nominate Estey for the title of 
super-progress. And to call Hook & 
Hastings “relatively inactive” within 
six months after they had completed 
a magnificent 4m and a supplemen- 
tary 2m organ for the first and great- 
est church to be built in New York 
City during the past few years is 
simply a bunglesome blunder. 


12. Why discriminate against 
Austin? It would seem little short 
of deliberate misrepresentation to 
pass off Austin as the builder of four 
relatively unimportant organs and 
ignore the great Austin selected by 
Mr. J. P. Morgan for St. George’s 
Church in New York City, the Aus- 
tin selected by five of Philadelphia’s 
finest organists for the Sesquicen- 
tennial celebration and later pur- 
chased by Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
and donated to the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Austin selected 
for the truly glorious Church of the 
Heavenly Rest in New York City. 
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And since Mr. Curtis has personally 
owned organs and played them and 
donated them almost by the dozen 
during the past quarter of a century, 
dare we conclude that he still is so 
ignorant of the one and only organ 
that he would make a sad mistake 
and buy something else ? 

13. And that’s all Kimball gets. 
Yet Kimball’s newest contract is for 
one of the most famous and exclu- 
sive colleges in America. And one 
of the newest municipal organs 
happens to be a Kimball, and Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin was instrumen- 
tal as the representative of the city 
of Memphis which purchased it. 
Are we to conclude that Mr. Cour- 
boin, a supreme artist, did not know 
that Kimball was only doing a thriv- 
ing theater business, was just a baby 
among builders? 

14. The Art Organ Co. of Los 
Angeles built from 10 to 25 per cent 
of the pipes in the Wanamaker Pnhil- 
adelphia organ. The organ was 
truly “made larger” recently—quite 
a great deal larger if we take the 
trouble to discover. Also if number 
of pipes is to be the sole criterion, 
and that’s the tenor of the remarks 
in that regard, then there are not two 
largest organs in the world but only 
one, and we are relatively certain 
that the Wanamaker Organ, built 
under the direction of Mr. William 
Till, is emphatically and distinctly 
the largest organ yet completed in 
the entire world. 

15. M. P. Moller is not the claim- 
ant of the world’s largest organ fac- 
tory, he is the owner of it. Mr. 
Ernest M. Skinner, the inventor of 
many of our loveliest modern reed 
voices, cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be satisfactorily cata- 
logued as a conservative, in spite of 
his high development of the Diapa- 
son Chorus idea. Mr. Robert Hope- 
Jones’ claim to eternal fame rests not 
upon his “romantic” spirit but upon 
the purely mechanical matter of his 
development of organ action, and be- 
yond that point his contribution to 
the organ of the future is nil. If 
any builder has been a romanticist in 
tonal matters—and tonal matters 
must come first as long as organs are 
built to be heard, not seen—that 
builder is Mr. Ernest M. Skinner. 

16. If any organist knows why it 
was at one time a mechanical neces- 
sity that we should have the three 
conventional divisions named we 
shall be indeed grateful for the in- 
formation. 

17. Fords have been seen by more 
people than any other car in the 
world, and therefore the Ford auto- 
mobile is the only progressive auto 
mobile and the only good automobile, 
for such are the reasonings and con- 
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clusions of the magazine article in 
respect to organs. 

18. Would any cultured gentle- 
man say that the great American 
heart is typified by theater audiences 
exclusively and is not to be found 
anywhere else? If so, we might be 
led to believe that only one builder 
has tried to reach it. But when we 
remember that for a time it looked 
as though big money was to be made 
in building theater organs, we be- 
come surprised, to put it mildly, that 
no other builder should have dis- 
covered this promising field of profit 
and made a sincere effort to build a 
product to meet the needs of the 
field. Our “great American heart” 
turns out to be merely that part of 
our public that chews gum. No cul- 
tured gentleman has ever yet con- 
fused mass tastes with culture. 

It is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that the article was but pro- 
paganda for the unified organ and 
its chief proponent. Other builders 
were mentioned in a moderately 
laudatory manner, but it appears to 
have been done merely to give the 
article some little appearance of 
fairness and to create a background 
to exploit the one company. 

That article appeared not in the 
advertising columns where it belong- 
ed but in the next pages where it was 
sponsored (by all accepted standards 
of journalism) by the author and 
editors. It disregarded courtesy 
and ethics; it made disparaging com- 
parisons; it gives space to the boast- 
ful prophecy that the High Priest of 
the Movie Organ will in ten years 
have all the organ business; and it 
gives as though they were facts 
many other things which are certain- 
ly but matters of opinion and which 
cannot, in good taste, be otherwise 
represented. 

The author repeatedly betrayed 
his lack of knowledge of organs and 
the status of the organ industry. 
Yet he and the editors of his maga- 


‘zine would have the reader believe 


that he was presenting facts. His 
chief conclusion is that just as the 
A.B.C. company drove all others but 
one “helter skelter” out of the thea- 
ter business, so also is that company 
now driving them out of the church 
and auditorium business and in an- 
other ten years the job will be done. 
Of course, some of the other 
builders are mentioned, and in a 
more or less laudatory manner—but 
only to be always and eternally over- 
shadowed by the A.B.C. organ. 
When it comes to the peak business 
of $6,000,000 claimed for this one 
builder the records of organ sales 
for the past three years give a hearty 
laugh, not credence, to the figures. 
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The majority of American build- 
ers were not driven “helter skelter” 
out of the theater business; they 
turned their own backs on it for the 
very simple reason that they valued 
the art of organ building and its tra- 
ditions vastly more than would per- 
mit them to build unified organs 
dominated completely by jazz char- 
acteristics—the only kind that could 
be a success in the average movie 
house. 

If the great American heart had 
been so adroitly understood, so 
soothingly ministered to by any par- 
ticular organ, why has that organ 
too been silenced in the theater— 
put to route by nothing better than 
canned music? 

We challenge the writer to show 
an adequately certified list of 
churches in which the A.B.C. organ 
has been installed, justifying the 
published statement that A.B.C. or- 
gans are going into churches at the 
rate of thirty or forty a year. 

We challenge the author to pro- 
duce a certified record of actual or- 
gan contracts signed during the last 
three years justifying the impression 
conveyed that A.B.C. has a peak 
business of $6,000,000 and is thus 
crowding out the “conservative” 
builders. 


As to 


pride” in 
achievements, whose point of view 


“American 


shall we take? In discussing the 
stage, presumably we would be justi- 
fied in considering Sir Henry Irving 
a greater artist than Clara Bow, re- 
gardless of box-office receipts. 
Probably even the author would 
concede that Bach, Beethoven, and 
Wagner were greater composers 
than Irving Berlin, in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Berlin has made more 
money in his brief career thus far 
than the other three put together 
made in their entire lives. Perhaps 
he would concede that Toscanini and 
Stokowski are greater conductors 
than Rudy Vallee, in spite of the 
verdict of the “great American 
heart” that Rudy Valee is now even 
greater than the great Paul White- 
man was a scant half-dozen years 
ago. 

We challenge the author to name 
even one great university or educa- 
tional institution that. installed the 
type of organ he proclaims the peer 
of them all. Americans may even 
be taking considerable pride in the 
fact that our great universities, mu- 
seums, churches, auditoriums have 
almost without exception avoided 
the type of organ which appealed to 
the showman’s taste and to the 
“sreat American heart” of the 
nicelodeon. 

It seems that the fickle heart of 
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the movie fan has changed again and 
the canned music of the films, catch- 
ing that precious (but fickle) fancy, 
has in turn driven out the only 
builder (if we can believe it) who 
made a sincere effort to minister to 
that great American heart. Such in- 
gratitude! The exit was rather 
more helter-skelter than the en- 
trance. 5 

No matter what the purpose of the 
article was, its effect would tend to 
so alter sales as to benefit one builder 
exclusively and seriously restrain the 
legitimate sales of every other 
builder in America, which in turn 
would seem dangerously like suffi- 
cient cause for legal action on the 
grounds of misrepresentation. And 
every builder whose business has 
thus been attacked could easily mus- 
ter to his support the expert testi- 
mony of hundreds of America’s 
finest authorites on organ tone and 
action. 

Finally, we would champion as 
strongly as any independent and well 
informed individual the particular 
builder mentioned by the magazine 
when it comes to an uncanny ability 
to install theater organs under 
favorable conditions, and if that 
builder had been condemned by the 
magazine as adroitly as every other 
American builder has been con- 
demned we would rush to defend his 
just claims also. We of the profes- 
sion can never forget that this 
builder did more than all others put 
together to gain very high salaries 
for theater organists, and in addition 
he was able to fight it out with thea- 
ter owners and not only insist upon 
but actually get correct installation 
conditions, while many other 
builders had to be content to see 
their superb products shoved into a 
dark corner behind a ton of sound- 
killing draperies. 

There is such a thing as truth and 
honesty, and since a man’s testimony 
in his own behalf is never as con- 
vincing as the testimony of others 
who know him, we deem it advisable 
for one magazine to answer the un- 
fortunate attacks made by another 
magazine — perhaps unintentionally 
——on every American organ builder 
but one. Presumably a hard-headed 
American business man may suspect 
that THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
magazine knows something about or- 
gans. If organ building and tone 
quality are merely matters of per- 
sonal preference, let the purchaser 
make his own decision, but let him 
not rashly rush into print with the 
statement that his own lack of taste 
is to dictate the relative standing of 
every Amedican organ builder and 
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be the criterion for every American 
purchaser of organs. 


CAS 

THREE ORGANS 
USED IN SIMULTANEOUS BROADCAST 

FROM ESTEY STUDIO 
A unique performance was given 
over the Columbia network from the 
New York studio of the Estey Or- 
gan Co. on May 9th when three or- 
gans and a melodeon were used to 
form an “organ quartet’ in the play- 
ing of a program of special music 
arranged by Mr. Parke V. Hogan, 
well known composer. 

Mr. Ernest L. Mehaffey played 
the 3m studio Estey, Mr. Hogan the 
Minuette grand, Mr. Harold God- 
shalk the Minuette upright, and Mr. 
R. W. Edwards the Estey melodeon 
supplying the string background 
where needed, and thus releasing the 
three organs for solo effects. 

The program consisted of 
Gound’s Ave Maria, Von Suppe’s 
Poet and Peasant Overture, Dvo- 
rak’s Humoresque and New World 
Largo, all arranged for the occasion 
by Mr. Hogan. The method of ar- 
ranging such a score, for three or 
four organs, is quite obvious to 
members of the profession and the 
experiment was carried out with 
greater success than could be expect- 
ed in an initial venture of this un- 
usual character. It is to be hoped 
that further experiments will be con- 
ducted, both in legitimate music and 
in some of the better jazz numbers 
which might be expected, because of 
their comparative simplicity and 
obvious character, to point the way 
more clearly than the more compli- 
cated and worthy scores. 

That two or three organs—or two 
or three consoles on one organ, if 
properly equipped with stop control 
—could compete valiantly with even 
the better jazz ensembles has long 
been suspected by many; though 
some little work was done in that 
direction on the three-consoled Kim- 
ball in the Roxy Theater, New York, 
and by Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Craw- 
ford at the two-consoled Wurlitzer 
in the Paramount, as well as in vari- 
ous other places, the Estey Studio 
venture is the first serious attempt to 
definitely arrange a score, adequate- 
ly rehearse it, and then play in pub- 
lic some of the classics or even the 
jazz (Von Suppe) of yesterday. 

In the experiment under consider- 
ation, the players were occasionally 
playing single melodies, now and 
then two melodies, and sometimes 
melody and harmony. What would 
happen if we treated these three or- 
gans no longer as organs but as or- 
chestral instruments, scoring for 
them accordingly? The possibilities 
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are limitless and it is to be hoped 
that the commendable success scored 
in the initial experiment will induce 
the Estey Organ Co. to continue the 
work so nobly begun, and carry on 
until the ideal method of presenta- 
tion has been worked out. 


When we pause to consider the 
market that would be _ instantly 
opened for organs of an entirely new 
type, if only an adequate score could 
be found for them, we realize the 
importance of the step already 
taken. A three-manual organ of 
twelve registers only, would be not 
only adequate but almost an ideal 
instrument for this ensemble play- 
ing, in conjunction with two, three, 
or four other such instruments with 
similar limitations but of contrasting 
specifications. Who knows what the 
future may develop, if we but follow 
on? 


VASSAR’S ORGAN 
A FEW DETAILS OF THE KIMBALL 
NOW BEING BUILT 
Vassar College is to have another 
4m organ, this one a Kimball, to be 
installed next fall in the new Belle 
Skinner Hall of Music, on the edge 
of the Campus beyond the Chapel. 
The concert hall, designed by Allen 
& Collens, will be treated acoustical- 
ly to give perfect musical results 
whether occupied to its capacity of 
500 or accommodating a small class. 

The organ will be a 4-68. The 
antiphonal division, Pedal 32’ and 
several stops in the Solo and Choir 
are prepared for later insertion, as 
also the Deagan Harp and Chimes. 
The antiphonal is a floating section 
located toward the rear of the Hall. 
The four chambers of the main or- 
gan stretch across the full width of 
the platform, their floor some 10’ 
above it. The blower-room with its 
reservoirs is two stories below the 
organ. 

The main console is freely mov- 
able about the stage and forward 
onto an elevator which drops it into 
the pit. In addition to an exception- 
ally complete equipment along usual 
Kimball lines it is to have some 
clever control devices worked out by 
Messrs. Geer and Dickinson of the 
College. There is also a separate 
Kimball “Soloist” console, likewise 
movable, for use in connection with 
lecture courses rather than merely 
for entertainment. For this purpose 
it is clearly imperative that the re- 
corded music be re-performed abso- 
lutely as played, and this is very ex- 
plicity promised by the builders. 
Many pre-Bach and other rolls will 
be registered and cut especially to 
utilize the full resources of this or- 
gan. 
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The specifications were worked 
out to meet the ideas of Messrs. E. 
Harold Geer and George S. Dickin- 
son by R. P. Elliot of the Kimball 
Company, after more than a year 
spent in active and thorough study 
of their requirements and examini- 
nation of recent instruments by the 
builders admitted to consideration. 
A complete Diapason ensemble with 
the harmonic series worked out to 
the 22nd, a very full Swell reed and 
mixture chorus up to the 29th, a 
wealth of accompanimental stops, 
solo reeds, mutations and percus- 
sions, with a 32’ foundation charac- 
terize this organ. 


PHILIP JAMES conducted an 
orchestra and Robert M. Crawford 
the Bach Singers in a Bach program 
for the MacDowell Club, New York, 
April 19, broadcast over WOR. 
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Miss —_— Teanree al T.A.O. 
staff and Harold C. Wort were 
united in marriage in the Little 
Church Around the Corner, New 
York City, May 16th. May the 
cheery music of the wedding-bells 
reecho unending happiness. 


GRUENSTEIN HONORED 
EDITOR FETED IN CELEBRATION OF 
40 YEARS AS ORGANIST 
May 5th was the day chosen for the 
organists of Chicago to felicitate 
Mr. S. E. Gruenstein upon the com- 
pletion of forty years as organist in 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lake Forest, a suburb of Chicago. 
Five organizations were represent- 
ed, and a goodly number felt them- 
selves fortunate in being present on 

this very unusual occasion. 
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After luncheon, dean Rossetter G. 
Cole of the Illinois 4.G.O. was the 
first to speak. He said that judg- 
ing from Mr. Gruenstein’s present 
youthful appearance, the church 
must have robbed the cradle to ob- 
tain an organist. Forty years ago 
they nailed the Gruenstein flag to 
the console and it has continued to 
wave all these years,—what the 


ladies might refer to as a “Perma- 


nent Wave.” He then spoke of the 
qualities of straight-forwardness, 
sincerity and honesty, that have been 
characteristic of Mr. Gruenstein’s 
incumbency at Lake Forest, as well 
as in his journalistic career. 

Mr. Philip McDermott, president 
of the Van Dusen Organ Club, rep- 
resenting the younger generation of 
organists, next gave an excellent 
talk, and spoke of the inspiration of 
such a long period of service, to the 
younger organists. 

Miss Anita de Mars, president of 
the Chicago Club of Theater Organ- 
ists, added the congratulations of the 
society she represents, even though, 
as she said, her group were a little 
disfigured by the hard times, but 
were not down-trodden by them. 

The Women were represented by 
president Lily Moline Hallam of the 
Chicago Club of Women Organists, 
who made some very appropriate 
remarks. 

Lastly the instigator of the party, 
our dear Albert Cotsworth, himself, 
spoke for the Illinois Council 
N.A.O. of which he is president. He 
spoke of achievement. Not only 
was the party to honor Mr. Gruen- 
stein especially, but also to honor the 
profession as a whole. What the 
profession stands for, and what may 
be accomplished in it. He read a 
tribute to an organist written by his 
minister, which spoke of the ideal 
relationships that might and do exist 
between minister and organist. 

Mr. Gruenstein replied to these 
various eulogies by recalling a cer- 
tain Marc Antony, who when called 
upon to preside at the funeral serv- 
ice of a well-known gentleman, 
started by saying “We come to bury 
Ceasar, not to praise him.” Mr. 
Gruenstein seemed to think that the 
process had been reversed in his 
case. He said he felt as though he 
had been attending his own funeral 
services. But the organists of Chi- 
cago, agree with Walt Mason in the 
following : 


If with pleasure you are viewing, 

Anything a man is doing, 

If you like him, if you love him, tell 
him now. 

Don’t withhold your approbation 

Till the Parson makes oration 
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And he lies with snow-white lilies 
o’er his brow. 

For no matter how you shout it, 

He won't know a thing about it. 

He won't care about the things that 
you have said. 

So if you think that praise is due 
him, 

Now is the time to slip it to him 

For he cannot read his tombstone 
when he’s dead. 

These sentiments were by no 
means confined to the local organ- 
ists, however, as telegrams, letters 
and messages of congratulation were 
received in great profusion. Some 
were read at the luncheon, from the 
leading organists and organ builders 
in various parts of the country. A 
most happy occasion, rich in signfi- 
cance to both the organists who con- 
ferred the honors and to the man 
who was honored. 

—WIiILu1AM H. Barnes 
—SEEMS ONLY FAIR— 

. | do think, though, that when 
the Institute of Musical Art or 
Juilliard School of Music, which are 
strictly for American artists and ac- 
cept as students only American 
pupils, who emphasize in the curric- 
ulum the importance of American 
music and are doing all they can to 
foster American composition, pur- 
chase an organ, the business should 
be given to American builders by 
preterence. 

“Particularly is this so in the pres- 
ent condition of the industry when 
so many first-class American 
builders are content to sell their or- 
gans at a price which precludes any 
idea of profit and are fighting to keep 
together the organizations which 
have brought so much credit to 
American builders of the present 
day. 

“It is hardly appropriate to have 
an institution which proclaims itself 
to be conducted strictly for Ameri- 
can ideals, ignore the just claims of 
every American builder and import 
an organ. 

Our correspondent is eminently 
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right. If we boast we are strictly 
for American musical development, 
our boast becomes mere clap-trap 
when we buy our pianos and organs 
from abroad. Since American 
money endows and maintains the 
Juilliard School, can we not appeal 
in all fairness to the Juilliard man- 
agement to permit no such discrimi- 
nation in the future against our 
American organ builders? If merit 
could be found only abroad, we 
would make no such appeal, nor 
even if a slightly better product 
could be purchased abroad than at 
home; but no man conversant with 
the organ building world has ever 
dared say, excepting as a joke 
among friends, that a better organ 
could be or has been built outside of 
America than in. Nor has any 
American organist the _ slightest 
doubt of the artistic and mechani- 
cal merit of the product of foreign 
builders. The private purchaser is 
not being advised; we are but pro- 
tecting against an eminently Ameri- 
can institution’s conducting itself in 
an eminently anti-American manner 
with regard to our organ builders. 
—TueE EpiTor 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
The 31-32 Year Book for the 64th 
year of this famous Baltimore in- 
stitution shows an organ faculty con- 
sisting of Louis Robert and Freder- 
ick D. Weaver, with Howard R. 
Thatcher, Katharine FE. Lucke, 
Franz C. Bornschein, Frederick L. 
Erickson and others identified with 
the organ world, in theoretical and 
other departments of the faculty. 

—SALES INCREASE— 
Harry F. Waters, Estey general man- 
ager, announces that Estey’s sales 
during the first four months of 1931 
were 6 per cent above those of 1930, 
with 1930 as the best Estey year 
since 1927. Residence installations 
are on the increase, as are also sales 
of the new type of movable organ.re- 
cently developed by Estey as the 
Minuette. 
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—PRIZE AWARD— 
National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
prize of $500 has been awarded fo: 
a composition by Miss Frances Mc 
Collin. 
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"By the Shore of Lake Michigan” 





For the advancement of Church 
Music in general, and Hymn- 
Singmg in particular, the De- 
partment of Church and Choral 
Music has prepared for gratis 
distribution a series of Pamph- 
lets on various phases. 

The latest booklet, “Hymn- 
Singing and Hymn-Playing,” by 
Dr. Peter Christian Lutkin, is 
now available. Within its 64 
pages will be found practical dis- 
cussion, together with 27 out- 
standing hymns as examples. 

The Faculty of the Depart- 
ment will gladly assist you in or- 
ganizing “Hymn-Singing Fes- 
tivals” or conducting “Congre- 
gational Hymn-Singing Rehears- 
als.” Suggestions for develop- 
ment, or the services of skilled 
leaders and suitable hymn 
pamphlets will be supplied with- 
out cost. 


Address the Director, 
P. C. LUTKIN, Rm. 41, 


1822 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, III. 























OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT 


University of Colorado 
College of Music 





Bruce H. Davis 


Georce W. ANDREWS 
Leo C. HoLpEN 


LaureL E. YEAMANS 
Georce O. LILLICH 


Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
17 pipe-organs and 7 pedal vocalions. 
Department of Choral Singing and Choir 
Directing under the supervision of 
Olaf Christiansen 
Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 
For catalogue address FRANK H. SHAw, Director, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense 

Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 


BOULDER COLORADO 
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-A NEW BELT— 

What is said to be the first all-metal 
variable-speed power transmission 
on the market is the new product 
manufactured by the Link-Belt Co., 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, a de- 
vice that would seem to offer possi- 
bilities for organ use under certain 
conditions. 





Basically the new device consists 
of two pairs of wheels of the op- 
posed conical disc type, between 
which a unique chain transmits 
power at variable speeds, depending 
upon the position of this chain on 
the two wheels. Thus the speed is 
“infinitely variable” and _ self-pitch- 
ing of the chain to any tooth-width 
or wheel-diameter is assured by vari- 
ous elements of the construction. 

The whole is mounted in an oil- 
tight housing and the speed-ratio 
changes at present provided are six 
to one, with sizes from one to ten 
h.p. 

—TIP TO SALESMEN— 
Six months in the workhouse was 
sentenced on an insurance salesman 
in New York late in April for “be- 
littling the value of a competing 
policy.” 

DR. OSCAR E. SCHMINKE 
has written an Easter anthem in 
medieval style, which was given 
renditions in the Chapel of the In- 
tercession, New York, April 26th 
and May 3rd. 
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Palmer Christian 


“His skill throughout was nothing short of astonishing, and 
he was justly rewarded by a delighted audience. 
Such organ playing as Mr. Christian delivers 
has done much toward making organ 
recitals more popular.” 








(From a review in The Musical Courier covering Mr. Christian’s 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago.) 


Management: Bertrand LaBerge Concert Management, 250 W. 57th St., New York 














William H. Barnes 


Concert Organist 








Organ Architect 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a_ spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Mr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 








Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















S. DUNSTAN’S 


College of Sacred Music 


In affiliation with Brown University, the College offers a course 
leading to degrees of A.B. and Mus.Bac. The course is designed es- 
pecially to meet needs of students desiring careers as church choirmasters 
and organists. The College has at its disposal all the facilities of Brown 
University, including Pembroke College for Women; all academic work, 
such as English, modern languages, History, Science, etc., will be done 
in the regular University courses. The College will offer courses in 
Musical Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, Form); Impro- 
visation; Organ-Playing; Organ-Construction; Chamber-Music; Choir- 
Training and Organization; Sunday-School Music; courses in the History 
of Music; Hymnology and Plainsong; Liturgics; Theology, the Bible, the 
Psychology of Worship and Worship-Forms; Pageantry; Church Art and 
Architecture. In the chapel of the College students will have opportunity 
for laboratory work in actual service-playing, under expert criticism. 
Demonstration work in choir and voice training will be provided through 
the Choir-School of the College, and the two professional choirs main- 
tained by the College. 


For fuller information and catalogue, address 
The Rector, REV. WALTER WILLIAMS, 84 Benefit Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

CHURCHES OF FRANCE by Arms and Arms, $20.00: Not a neces- 
sity, more valuable than that—a luxury! For those who want to know 
the real spirit of the French organ music they play—for that music 
was in turn inspired by these magnificent old churches of France; 
9 x 12, 179 pages of text, 51 etchings and drawings on 102 insert pages. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $4.00: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 81%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America: of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and druwings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops’”’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. . 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of .the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: <A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative imaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50: For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artiur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessuns in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2a child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies’ for organ by Widor, w-itten with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 

BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


14-6-370 
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Fraternal Notes 


The publishers will be glad to record, as 
a matter of history and as concisely as 
possible, the activities of the various or- 
ganizations; their full record and pro- 
grams will be found in the pages of their 
respective official organs. 


—A.O.P.C.— 
A Bach Program played by Dr. 
Rollo Maitland was presented April 
30 as part of the Club’s 40th Anni- 
versary Celebration. May 7? Miss 
Catharine Morgan and Dr. Henry S. 
Fry gave a program in Hawes Ave. 
M. E., Norristown, in memory of 








Harriet S. Keator 


Organist and Director of Music 


St. Andrew's M. E. Church 
New York City 


Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 
Visiting artists assisting 
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Annie L. Cressman; the expense of 
the recital was paid by an endow- 
ment fund donated by Irvan P. 
Knipe and Sarah E. Fry. 
—GEORGIA A.G.0.— 
George Lee Hamrick was soloist in 
a program in the First Baptist, At- 
lanta, May 5, on a 4m Pilcher. The 
program is one of the handsomest 
pieces of printing of the season. Mr. 
Hamrick included Clokey’s Fireside 
Fancies among his selections. 
—FORT WORTH A.G.0.— 


The last meeting of the season was. 


held April 27 in St. Mary’s R. C. 
Church, Misses Marie Lydon and 
Frances Davies hostesses. At the 
dinner at Laneri College the Guild 
colors were used for decorations and 
place-cards. The program follow- 
ing included organ solos by Miss 
Lydon and Miss Davies, and Hesse’s 
Fantasie, a duet for organ. 
—TRI-STATE A.G.0O.— 

The 5th annual convention under the 








Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
said Theodore Roosevelt. To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


Pewee 


Peewee 


All of this means you. If you fail to do these three things, our profession - 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
along strictly professional lines. Success for all, failure for none. Each 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 
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Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustratiéns and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undefgoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 
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auspices of the Tennessee Chapter 
was held May 8-9 at Memphis, the 
following organists participating: 
Harry J. Steuterman, Adolph Steu- 
terman, McConnell Erwin. Morton 
B. Welch of the Kimball staff spoke 
on the modern organ and R. J. Lilley 
of the Moller organization demon- 
strated the instrument in the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Norfleet 
who entertained the convention 
visitors. Organ-piano duets in- 
cluded Clokey’s Intermezzo, 
Widor’s Serenade, and Franck’s 
Piece Heroique. 

—SO. CALIF. A.G.O.— 
The A.A.G.O. test pieces were play- 
ed by Edward P. Tompkins at the 
April 28 service in All Saints, Pasa- 
dena. Richard Keys Biggs played 
three solos and P. Shaul Hallett di- 
rected the choir in four anthems, in- 
cluding Candlyn’s “Fierce Raged the 
Tempest.” 

—D.C.A.G.0.— 

The Chapter presented Miss Edith 
B. Athey in a special program in the 
Epiphany, Washington, D. C., May 
5 . 


Classic Period: Gabrielli, Can- 
zona; Clerambault, Dialogue; 
Kuhnau, O. Sacred Head; Swee- 
linck, Fantasia in Echo Style; Bach, 
Toccata and Fugue Dm. 

18th and 19th Centuries: Handel, 
Aria; Wesley, Gavotte; Boely, An- 
—_ Con Moto; Schumann, Sketch 

m. 

Modern Period: Macfarlane, 
Spring Song; James, St. Clotilde 
Meditation; Becker, Scherzo; Gi- 
gout, Grand Choeur Dialogue. 

—VAN DUSEN CLUB— 
May 1 the Club gave a program in 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, with an im- 
provisation by Elne Brandt at the 
piano, James Cunliff at the organ. 
Mr. Eigenschenk played the orches- 
tral parts at the piano while four 
Club members played the organ ar- 
rangement of Gigout’s Grand: 
Choeur Dialogue transcribed for 
concerto use. Louis Webb present- 
ed the Club with some organ records 
made for Paramount—Guilmant’s 
Sonata Cm and Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sodie in Blue. Seven members play- 
ed organ and piano solos. 
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NEW YORK 


“You have a way of gripping 
your listener that is rarely 
found in an organist.” 
—WILLIAM C. MayrartH, Dean, 
School of Music, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 





























MR. EUGENE DEVEREAUX 
A BRIEF SKETCH OF HIS ACTIVITIES 
PAST AND PRESENT 
Mr. Devereaux, organist of St. 
Paul’s P.E., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was born in Kingston, N. Y., is a 
graduate of the high school at 
Catasaqua, Pa., and of Trinity 
Church School; his organ teachers 
were Messrs. Felix Lamond, T. 
Tertius Noble, and Marcel Dupre. 
His former positions were: five 
years with St. John’s, Far Rock- 
away, N. Y.; two years at the 
Messiah, Rhinebeck, N. Y.; and 
five years at St. John’s, Wilming- 
ton, Del. He went to St. Paul’s 
in Minneapolis in 1929, where he 

has a 3-35 Austin. 

St. Paul’s is a boychoir, with 
paid soloists and a few additional 
paid voices, but the boys are all 
volunteer; “the chief difficulty 
seems to be,” says Mr. Devereaux, 
“to keep them out of the choir 
rather than to obtain them. We 
give the boys two weeks at camp 
each summer. During my term 
here we have added about 35 first- 
class compositions to the library 
and we now have a foundation 
upon which a musically progres- 
sive work can be carried on.” 

There is but one service a Sun- 
day at St. Paul’s. Mr. Deavereaux’ 
list of anthems, given herewith, is 
accordingly not a long one, but it 
represents the works presented 
this year which Mr. Devereaux 
would endorse as his personal 
favorites. 
“Sheep and Lambs’—Mackinnon 
“Lovely Appear’—Gounod 
“O for a Closer Walk’”—Foster 
“Souls of the Righteous”—Noble 
“Splendor of Thy Glory”—Wood- 

ward 

“150th Psalm’—Franck 
“When the Son”—C. L. Williams 
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“Turn Back O Man’—Holst 

“Lord is my Light’—Parker 

“Heavens are Telling’—Haydn 

“Fierce was the Wild Billow’— 
Noble 

“By Babylon’s Wave’—Gounod 

“Go to Dark Gethsemane”—Noble 
PROPHETIC TREND 
EVIDENCED IN NEW METHODIST 
CHURCH IN BROOKLYN 
On Easter Sunday the Central 
M. E. held its first services in the 
magnificent new structure built 
like a cathedral, with all the sym- 
bolism of a truly religious edifice. 
The city had condemned the old 
building as unsafe, and the church 
was forced to raze the building. 
The result is now being realized in 
one of the finest of modern 

churches. 

Though a more detailed descrip- 
tion must be reserved for later 
columns, a few features may be 
noted here. The organ is a 4m 
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Austin, with Echo, and there is to 
be an imposing case of artistic de- 
sign. Among the chapels are 
Bethlehem Chapel, dedicated to 
the children; Chapel of the Incar- 
nation, dedicated to mothers; 
Chapel of Resurrection, with me- 
morial gifts to deceased members 
and friends of the church. In 
Bethlehem Chapel is the Door of 
Humility, copied from the entrance 
to the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, and so low that all who 
enter must stoop to do so. 
Fellowship Room, with an open 
fireplace, makes a delightful loung- 
ing room. There are elaborate 
gymnasium features, a_ vast 
kitchen, completely equipped, and 
chancel stones, 36 of them, have 
come from all parts of the world; 
this collection of stones was be- 
gun in 1929 when the pastor was 
in the Holy Land. There are 
stones from Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
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produce only the finest... 








« « « « The hands and minds of a competent 
splendidly equipped shops . . . the desire to 
the knowledge of 
a half century's experience in percussion 
making ... these are the things that unite 
in Deagan Chimes and Harps. They are the 
specific reasons for this typical remark, “‘l 
can unhesitatingly recommend Deagan Per- 
cussions.”’.... The beautiful, distinctive tone 
qualities of Deagan Harp and Chimes can be 
added to any organ now installed or building. 

Consult your organ builder. 
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.. the production facilities of on 


Finest Organs 
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Mount of Olives, etc. etc., laid in 
the chancel floor in the form of the 
Jerusalem Cross. 

Among the memorial or gift 
windows are two given by the 
Jews of Brooklyn. The choir 
stalls have been planned as indi- 
vidual memorial gifts, as also are 
many already-outlined future addi- 
tions to the organ. The acousti- 
cons and microphones are also me- 
morial gifts. There is a window 
picturing Abraham Lincoln, do- 
nated by workers in the employ of 
the builders of the church, in mem- 
ory of deceased fellow workers. 

Dr. Tali Esen Morgan, who may 
well be said to be the founder of 
the N.A.O., is choirmaster of the 
church and maintains his usual 
elaborate choral organization. The 
104-page booklet issued by the 
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church shows a trend of utmost 
importance in the future welfare 
of the church as an institution 
ministering to the needs of human- 
ity, and is another indication that 
the future of the church structure 
will be better than its past or pres- 


ent. 

—TIME TO ACT— 
“Your vestry has been giving most 
careful consideration to the financial 
affairs of our parish. In spite of 
carefully laid plans for the year 
1930, a deficit occurred. By the 
help of devoted parishioners and 
friends, this liability has been sub- 
stantially reduced. 

“The first quarter of the current 
year is almost over and your vestry 
finds that estimated income for the 
year is substantially lower than 
actual expenses. It is sincerely felt 








Rev. Canon Douglas 
Miles Farrow 

Becket Gibbs 
Marguerite Hazzard 
Alexander Kisselburgh 
Charlotte Lockwood 
Carl Mueller 


BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET 








School of Sacred Music 


Union Theological Seminary 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D., LL. D., President 


Clarence Dickinson, Director 


Courses in everything per- 
taining to the Ministry 
of Music of the Church. 


Degree, Master of Sacred Music 


FACULTY: 


Mrs. William Neidlinger 
Year Begins September 231d 


Catalogue on request 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T. Tertius Noble 
Hugh Porter 
Franklin Robinson 
Hugh Ross 
Frederick Schlieder 
Stephen Townsend 
Christos Vrionides 


New York CIty 


that it would be most unwise to con- 
tinue on a basis that would produce 
a known deficit at the end of 1931. 
As a result of these findings, action 
has been taken reducing salaries, 
other expenses and releasing our or- 
ganist as of May 3lst. 

“Your vestry has taken this action 
with deep regret but of obvious 
necessity.” 

This notice was printed on the 
front page of the calendar of a 
church employing the disastrous de- 
vice of an organist as accompanist 
and soloist only, not also as director. 
The first economy move is to release 
the organist and use a cheaper 
musician. Because the minister and 
vestry manage the church affairs, 
the organist is almost helpless to 
contribute all he otherwise could to 
the cause of a revival of church in- 
terest. And the first man to lose is 
the organist. 

Things like this are happening all 
too frequently. The organist is al- 
most helpless, not entirely so. We 
are making it our first effort to dis- 
cover, analyze, and present to our 
readers every experiment of possible 
value tending to show what to do to 
help remedy the situation before the 
church has lost too much. Losses 
in congregations cannot continue. 
Something must be done. Isn't it 
only sensible to try a different form 
of service if the one in use for cen- 
turies is at last proving a failure in 
from 50% to 95% of our churches? 

DR. T. TERTIUS NOBLE con- 
ducted the chorus of 1000 voices in 
Schubert’s “Mass Ef” during the 
Virginia Music Festival in Char- 
lottesville. 

HUGO HOLLE has brought his 
German Madrigal Choir to America 
for a tour. 














FREDERICK 
SCHLIEDER 


Intensive Summer Courses 


IMPROVISATION 


AND THE 


Art of Thinking in Music 


Chicago June 29-Aug. 8 
(Chicago Musical College) 
Oakland, Cal Aug. 10-28 
Denver, Colo...Aug. 31-Sept. 11 


Send for 
Descriptive Literature 


72 West 72nd St., New York 
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—HEADQUARTERS A. G. O.— 
Dr. David McK. Williams gave a 
service under Guild auspices in St. 
Bartholomew’s, May 14, these or- 
ganists and choirs assisting: Kyle M. 
Dunkel, All Angels; Carl Weinrich, 
Holy Communion; Vernon de Tar, 
St. Luke’s. The anthems were 
Williams’ “Cantate Domino,” Will- 
iams’ (Vaughn) “O Clap your 
Hands,” Mozart’s “O God when 
Thou Appearest.” 


—CLEVELAND— 

The Northern Ohio A.G.O. held its 
annual convention May 12-13, with 
a luncheon, recital by Bruce N. 
Davis, address by Dr. George W. 
Andrews, recital by Arthur B. 
Croley, address by Ernest M. 
Skinner, and get-together and dinner 
on the first day from 12:30 to 8:00 
p.m., when Edwin Arthur Kraft 
gave a private demonstration of the 
partly-completed Skinner in the new 
Catholic Cathedral; and on the 
second day from 10:00 to 1:30 the 
events included a general discussion, 
recital by Thomas H. Webber, 
luncheon, and adjournment. Ameri- 
can composers represented on the 
programs were George W. Andrews, 
Cole, Baumgartner, Dethier, and 
Yon. 

—Paut ALLEN BEYMER 
—CAMDEN N.A.0.— 
Edwin Arthur Kraft was guest solo- 
ist in nine numbers on the Musical 
Art Society’s program April 28 at 
Camden, N. J. On his visit to New 
York Mr. Kraft was informally en- 
tertained at a dinner in his honor 
given by members of the New York 

fraternity. 

—CORRECTION— 
In the April issue in the article by 
Senator Richards we inadvertently 
spelled Walcker incorrectly and the 
name Praetorius was printed as Pas 
torian for no reason at all. 


C. Albert Scholin 


B. M., M. M. 
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| First-Broad St. 
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Instructor at 
| Capitol College 
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Oratory and 
Music 
1076 Neil Ave. 


Address: 783 Berkeley Road 
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—REGISTRATION BUREAU— 
An organist with 10 years experi- 
ence desires a new location; he is 
also an experienced bookkeeper and 
is available for any such position 
where his knowledge of organ would 
be an advantage. Address S. G. 

New York organists have an op- 
portunity to secure as their summer 
substitute an organist of finest repu- 
tation who is visiting in the city this 
summer. Address M. A. R. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL is sub- 
stituting for Dr. John Hyatt Brewer 
in Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., during July and 
August, when he is to be in New 
York for special work at Columbia 
University. 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Staten Island, 
N. Y., for April, 1931. 

State of New ee 88 
County of Richmond 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The American Organist 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443. Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Organ Inter- 
ests, Inc, New York, N. Y.; Editor, T. 8S. 
Buhrman; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give nares and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addressee: of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
stock.) Organ Interests, Inc., F. B. Buhrman, 
Richmond, N. Y., and T. S. Buhrman, Rich- 
mond, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

T. S. Buhrman, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of March, 1931. 
(Seal) Charles A. Wood. 
(My commission expires Mar. 31, 1932) 
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—CHICAGO— 
Publix-Balaban-Katz served notice 
of dismissal on its staff of 30 organ- 
ists, effective May 15; four were to 
be immediately reengaged for cer- 
tain feature houses, with the promise 
of reappointing all next September. 

EUGENE YSAYE, violinist, died 
May 12 in Brussels. Diabetes 
necessitated the amputation of his 
right leg and he recovered sufficient- 
ly to leave the hospital six weeks 
ago, but he was forced to return to 
bed and gradually sank into uncon- 
sciousness, expiring peacefully and 
without suffering. 


For Sale 

Estey Studio model reed-organ, 
mahogany case, two manuals and 
pedal, electric blower and motor. 
As good as new. Installation 
free within fifty miles of New- 
ark, N. J. Address Beach Or- 
gan Co., Inc., 126 First Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Warren D. Allen 


ORGAN RECITALS 


East-West Tour 
in October 








For dates, address 
OFFICE OF THE ORGANIST 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 




















30 Brimmer St. 








SCHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSIC 
(Conference for Church Work) 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Mass. 

JUNE 22 — 


PROBLEMS IN MUSIC WORSHIP 
ANGLICAN & GREGORIAN CHANTING 
MUSIC APPRECIATION — KEYBOARD HARMONY 
DEMONSTRATION OF CHOIR METHOD 
HYMNAL IN PRACTICAL USE 


For information apply to 


FREDERICK JOHNSON, F. A. G. O. 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 


JULY 3, 1931 


Boston, Mass. 
































The Registration Bureau 


The Registration Bureau was organized by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
early in its history to serve as a medium between the organists who 
wanted a position and those who happened at the moment to know of 
a vacancy. 

Commercial agencies perform this service and charge a fee or 
commission. Since this same service can be performed by THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST at no greater cost than a little postage and 
secretarial labor, if the profession itself lends generous cooperation, 
the Registration Bureau has been maintained without commissions or 
fees of any kind, and has been able to place several dozen organists 
in the kind of positions they have wanted, and the full salary paid 
by the church has gone 100% to the organist. 

This has been made possible by the cooperation of readers of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST who have kindly sent news of vacancies 
to the Registration Bureau, enabling the Bureau in turn to transmit 
the available information to those interested and most likely to com- 
pletely satisfy the requirements of the position. 

Organists of all classes are at all times registered with the Bureau. 
Some are beginners, willing to take any reasonable opportunity ; others 
are mature professionals who are already earning salaries from twelve 
hundred dollars to three and four thousand, but who for one reason 
or another desire a change of location or merit an advanced position 
immediately. 

Permitting a $500 a year student to apply for a $5000 position 
would only cause trouble both for the church and the student; even 
if he were to secure the post, it would be but to suffer the disappoint- 
ment of discharge at the end of the year. 

The Bureau is prepared to serve in any and every way possible, 
and will gladly handle any and all details in strictest confidence, meet- 
ing the wishes of those concerned in every particular. No registrant 
is listed without certain required information concerning his education 
and experience. If desired, the Bureau will gladly serve prospective 
employers privately, without conveying knowledge of the vacancy to 
anyone in any manner whatever. 

The work of the Bureau is of importance to the publishers only 
in so far as it serves readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. Our 
readers are invited to keep the Bureau constantly in mind and 
cooperate with their fellow-professionals by supplying any and all 
information available at any time in respect to actual vacancies. 


#3 


Please permit us to handle the work of the Bureau 
with the minimum of time and correspondence 


REGISTRATION BUREAU of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
467 City Hall Station New York, N.Y. 
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“NEXT SUNDAY our beloved 
organist, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, re- 
turns to us after a year’s leave of 
absence. Come out and join in the 
welcome.” Thus speaks the calen- 
dar of St. Andrew’s M. E., New 
York, N. Y., on April 26. Miss 
Bernice Crawford substituted dur- 
ing Mrs. Keator’s leave when she 
was developing the music in Morrow 
Memorial Church, Maplewood, N. J. 

CARL F. MUELLER and his 
family are sailing June 25 for two 
months in England, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, France, and Ger- 
many. 

EVERETT E. TRUETTE was 
honored by. his _ fellow-organists 
April 27 when the elite of Boston 
gathered in the Harvard Club to 
celebrate his 50th anniversary as an 
organist. 

C. ALBERT SCHOLIN present- 
ed Jean Graham, Alvin Heinlein, and 
Wilbur Walters in a pupils’ recital 
April 28 in First-Broad M. E., 
Columbus, Ohio, in a program of 15 
numbers including Kinder, Goodwin, 
Read, Rogers, and Shackley among 
American composers. 

J. THURSTON NOE, formerly 
of Calvary Baptist, New York, and 
recently playing a new Welte in 
Newark, N. J., has been reappointed 
to Calvary, as organist and choir- 
master. 

—SILVERTOWN, OHIO— 
Kilgen is building a 2-10 for St. 
Theresa Home for the Aged. 


Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 





































Pomona College 





Claremont, California 














MASTER CLASSES 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE RIEMEN- 
SCHNEIDER SUMMER CLASSES 


Albert Riemenschneider has again 
been scheduled by the Baldwin 
Wallace Conservatory to conduct 
his Organ Master Classes during 
June and July at Berea, ideally 
located for this purpose. 
lies on the outskirts of Cleveland 
and with this location goes all of 
the charming atmosphere of a col- 
lege town. 


Berea 


Since 1925 when the Conserva- 


tory offered Mr. Riemenschneider 
in the first Master Class, there has 
been such a Class every summer, 
enrolling earnest organ students 
from almost every State in the 
Union. 
1927 and 1930 he conducted these 
classes to Europe where the serv- 


During the summers of 
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Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIR- 
ED and REGUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 


Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 


Old Organs Modernized 
440 East 148th St., New York City 


Washington Hgts. 7249 
Mott Haven 0807 








ices of Mr. Marcel Dupre were en- 
gaged for the benefit of the Classes. 

At the first Class held in 1925 a 
young organist (Royal A. Brown) 
came all the way from San Diego. 
He was so impressed with the 
work offered that he decided to 
benefit therefrom each summer. 
However, as the expense of the 
long journey across the continent 
was heavy, he conceived the idea 
of having Mr. Riemenschneider 
arrange to conduct the Class at 
the open-air organ at Balboa Park, 
San Diego. ‘The work presented 
there has proved so popular that 
he has returned every summer 
since that time with the exception 








Hugh McAmis 


F.A.G.0. 
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and Consultant 
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New York City 
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INVITES 


Gustav F. Dourinc 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DoHRING 


ROOM 523, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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of the two summers spent in 


Europe with the Class. 

To the Class at San Diego have 
come organists from as far as 
Eastern Canada and New Jersey. 
Although the bulk of the work 
covered by Mr. Riemenschneider 


Edward 
Eigenschenk 


Young American 
Organ Virtuoso 
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Direction 
FRANK Van Dusen 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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2899 VALENTINE AVE., BRONX, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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has been on Bach, other compos- 
ers who have been presented in 
their complete organ works are 
Widor, Franck, Rogers, Dupre and 
Stoughton. 

For the coming summer the 
complete organ works of Brahms 
and Liszt, in addition to many 
choralpreludes and other compos- 
itions of Bach are to be presented. 
An interesting pamphlet has been 
issued by the Conservatory de- 
scribing the work to be covered 
and can be secured by addressing 
the Baldwin Wallace Conserva- 
tory, Berea, Ohio. 

The Class has proved especially 
popular with organists who are 
directors of organ departments in 
college conservatories, as it is a 
most excellent means of increasing 
one’s teaching repertoire. The 
copious notes which are furnished 
with each composition, concerning 


‘ the various features of interpreta- 
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necessary waste of time. 
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She 
Modern Scientific Organ School 


furnishes peculiar opportunities to a limited number 


Instruction in organ playing, improvisation and 
service accompanying, based on the latest findings 
of psychology and pedagogy thus saving much un- 


A special course is offered in composing and ar- 
ranging of services, pageants and the extra service 
work demanded of the modern organist. 


For terms and dates address 
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tion and analyses, are of great 
value as_ reference. Practically 
every member of the Classes has 
copied the complete notes offered 
each year. 

Mr. Riemenschneider is unusual- 
ly equipped to conduct such 
Classes as, in addition to his Col- 
lege Degree, he has studied with a 
number of America’s best teachers 
and has made six European trips 
to study at Vienna and Paris. He 
has conducted Master Classes for 
the Nebraska State Music Teach- 
ers’ Convention and also the Con- 
vention of the Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Oklahoma City Chapters of 
the A.G.O. which were enthusistic- 
ally received. 

The work of these classes led 
Mr. William Arms Fisher of the 
Oliver Ditson Co. to commission 
Mr. Riemenschneider to edit an 
edition of Bach’s Orgelbuechlein 
or Liturgical Year as it is com- 
monly called. This new work em- 
bodying the principles used by Mr. 
Riemenschneider in his Classes is 
in course of preparation by the 
Oliver Ditson Co. and will soon be 
available for all organists. 

ConTRIB. 
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PENNA. CONVENTION 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 

STATE N.A.O. GROUPS 
Norristown effectively filled the role 
of host to a group of prominent mu- 
sicians at the eleventh annual State 
Convention of the Pennsylvania 
N.A.O. for a three-day program, 
May 3-5. 

Sunday afternoon the Norristown 
Chapter, Joseph R. Bowman, presi- 
dent, presented the opening program 
at First Baptist. In the evening, at 
Grace Lutheran Church, an impres- 
sive musical service was presented 
by senior and junior choirs, under 
the direction of Mr. Bowman, assist- 
ed by the Imperial Trombone 
Quartet. The guest speaker, Will- 
iam A. Wolf, Mus. D., Ph D. presi- 
dent of the council, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Is Hymnology Essential in 
Church Worship?” 

May 4 was “Norristown Day.” 
During the afternoon an unsually 
large gathering assembled at the 
Valley Forge Hotel for registration, 
preceding a dinner at six o’clock. In 
the evening, at Trinity Lutheran, a 
festival service was presented by the 
senior choir of 35 voices, under the 
direction of Samuel B. Gaumer, as- 
sisted by Laura Zimmerman, Harris- 
burg organist and Charles E. Wis- 
ner, Lancaster organist. 

May 5, “Pennsylvania Day,” was 
auspiciously ushered in with a 
breakfast, with 75 members present. 
The occasion was unique and proved 
its value in making a pilgrimage to 
historic Valley Forge, personally 
conducted by Frank Stickler. In 
the Washington Memorial Chapel, 
the Octave Club Chorus, under the 
direction of Miss Marion Spangler, 
with Miss Eleanor Honeyman at the 
organ, presented a program which 
proved most effective, followed by a 
program on the recently re-installed 
peal of bells. 

Returning to Valley Forge Hotel 
for a luncheon the address of wel- 
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come was given by Edwin L. Sea- 
brook. Following reports and 
routine business the nominating 
committee, including these Chapter 
Presidents, was appointed: Mrs. W. 
P. Strauch, Pottsville Chapter; Al- 
fred C. Kuschwa, Harrisburg Chap- 
ter; Joseph R. Bowman, Norris- 
town Chapter; J. William Moyer, 
Reading Chapter; T. LeRoy Lyman, 
Williamsport Chapter; Mark L. 
Davis, Easton Chapter; I. W. Roth- 
enberg, Susquehanna Chapter ; 
Charles E. Wisner (in the absence 
of its president) represented Lan- 
caster Chapter; Arthur B. Jennings, 
Jr., Pittsburgh, represented Western 
Pennsylvania and James Emory 
Sheirer, Eastern Pennsylvania. — 

At two o’clock a recital, at Trinity 
Lutheran, was played by Charles A. 
H. Pearson, Pittsburgh. His play- 
ing was a revelation to his auditors. 
He more than delighted the connois- 
seurs as well as the music-lovers by 
his clear, incisive style; intelligence ; 
dignity and repose. 

At 3:15 in St. John’s Church, a 
recital was played by E. Arne 
Hovdesven, Mercersburg Acade- 
my. His technic was clear and flu- 
ent and his treatment of color effects 
and rhythm was uncommonly good. 
His exquisite conception and finish 
of execution afforded his auditors 
much pleasure. 

None of the periodic occurances 
in the round of music is more fa- 
miliar and more constant to their 
own nature than the recitals of Carl 
Weinrich of New York. Much that 
is unusual lies in the mastery of his 
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art. His recital presented at four 
o'clock in Central Presbyterian 
brought to his auditors a well-con- 
structed program of masterpieces. 

At six o’clock, a banquet was held 
in the ball room of the Valley Forge 
Hotel, with Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks, toastmaster. Dr. Edward 
Young Mason was a guest of honor. 
The concluding event of the festivi- 
ties was the presentation of the re- 
port of the nominating committee, 
which resulted in the election of: 
president, William A. Wolf; first 
vice-president, Frank A. McCarrell ; 
second vice-president, Arthur B. 
Jennings; secretary, Mrs. J. J. 
Groner; treasurer, Charles’ E. 
Wisner. The Executive Committee 
will include the officers and Charles 
Heinroth, Rollo F. Maitland, 
Charles W. Davis, Ernest H. Artz, 
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A.A.G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 
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Mrs. J. H. Cassmpy 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist-Director, 
First Baptist Church 


Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 
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Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
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Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Henry S. Fry, Mrs. Lila M. Davis, 
Mrs. Isabel P. Fuller, George Ben- 
kert, Harold May, Gordon Brearey, 
Gordon Balch Nevin, James C. 
Warhurst, James Emory Scheirer, 
Catharine Morgan, Dr. John M’E. 
Ward, and chapter presidents, who 
will be elected by their respective 
chapters in June. 

At 8:15 the day’s events closed 
with a recital at Haws Avenue M. E. 
by Edward Rechlin, in the front 
ranks of American organists. His 
interpretations may be characterized 
by their elegance, clarity. and techni- 
cal fluency. He feels the music, he 
plays and re-creates it in his own 
ardent way. 

Seldom, if ever, has the Pennsyl- 
vania Council been given a more de- 
lectable treat. The programs were 
interestingly built and beautifully in- 
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terpreted. The Council has proved 
its material and artistic worth by 
bringing together at stated periods a 
representative group, or majority of 
its membership, with interested 
guests, spreading the gospel of good 
music and maintaining interest in the 
highest ideals of ecclesiastical music. 
Its several noteworthy events dur- 
ing the year in various sections of 
the State, its chapter activities, and 
growing membership, bear testimony 
to its significance as an educational 
institution. Norristown Chapter, al- 
though one of the smallest in the 
council, impressively served as 
genial host. 
—COonrTRIB. 


THE PROGRAMS 
PENNA. N.A.O. 1931 CONVENTION 
TRINITY LUTHERAN 
SERVICE 

Nevin—Preludium 

“Glory be to God”—Rachmaninoff 

“Evening Prayer’—Dickinson 

“I Waited for the Lord”’—Men- 
delssohn 

“All Praise to Him”—Wolf 

Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 

Samuel B. Gaumer directed the 
service, Miss Laura Zimmerman 
played the prelude, Charles E. 
Wisner the postlude. 

CHARLES A. H. PEARSON 
Edmundson—Concert Variations 
Bach—I Call to Thee 
arr. Beymer—2 Hebrew Melodies 
Jawelak—Madrigal 
Franck—Chorale E 
Gaul—Foot of Fujiyama 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Cm 











(. Harold Einecke 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-manual Skinner 


GRAND RapPIDS MICHIGAN 


J. Henry FRANCIS 
Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

St. John’s Churck, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Director of Music, 


Charleston Public Schoois. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 














Vierne—Adagio (3rd) 
Widor—Finale (7th) 

E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 
Bach—In dir Ist Freude 
Bach—Herzlich thut mich Verlan- 

gen 
Bonnet—Ariel 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Karg-Elert—Mirrored Moon 
Mulet—Tu es Petra 

CARL WEINRICH 
Bach—Christians Rejoice 
Bach—Come Redeemer 
Bach—Sonata 5 
Dupre—Ave Maris Stella 
Dupre—Cortege et Litanie 
Tournemire—Mystic Organ, No. 

35 
Noble—Ton y Botel 
Vierne—Cantabile (2nd) 
Vierne—Finale (1st) 

EDWARD RECHLIN 
Walther—Praise to the Lord 
Ritter Sonatina 
Walther Jesus Priceless Treasure 
Scheidt—As Jesus at the Cross 
Krebs—Awake Awake 
Wolf—Improvisation 
Bach—Sinfonie 
Bach—Deck Thyself 
Bach—Toccata F 

American composers were repre- 
sented on every program. The 
organs used were 3-28 Hook & 
Hastings, 2-25 Austin, 2-24 Austin, 
3-30 Moller, 3-30 Estey, and 4-40 
Moller. 

—WE ARE TOLD— 
that a “huge organ” (which turns 
out to be a 2-26-1813) has been built 
into the rocky hill of Kufstein, 
Austria, with a console in the court- 
yard, as a war memorial. Heaven 
forbid that it be true that “its notes 
can be heard many miles away.” 

FREDERICK C. MAYER of 
West Point is spending three months 
in Europe, first visiting England to 
act as expert for the University of 
Chicago in the testing of the carillon 
for that institution. He returns 
Oct. 3. 
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CALENDAR REFORM 

A MOVEMENT OF SOME CONCERN TO 
THE ORGAN PROFESSION 
The League of Nations has taken 
steps to secure reports from im- 
portant business groups in order 
to find a sensible remedy for the 
inexcusable irregularities of our 
present calendar “which has been 
handed down from a Roman Em- 
peror who adapted it ruthlessly to 
his own whim and conceit.” It 
originated with Julius Caesar 2000 
years ago and was partly revised 
by Gregory XIII. 

The aim of the League is to se- 
cure the adoption of a calendar of 
such regularity that the present 
“serious losses resulting to various 
businesses” may be eliminated. 

The most prominent plan before 
the public is a 13-month calendar, 
which would be a violent change 
from the present, would work 
hardship on many if not all busi- 
nesses conducted on a monthly 
basis, and completely destroy the 
identity of all birthdays, holidays, 
anniversaries etc. falling later than 
January 28th. 

In America there has been or- 
ganized the World Calendar Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of devising 
and urging for adoption of a calen- 
dar reform that will not amount to 
a calendar deformity. The import- 
ant features of that calendar are 
these: 

Twelve months, as at present. 

Divisible into four quarters, each 
of which is precisely alike. 
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No month with five Sundays and 
five Saturdays both. 

First month of each quarter has 
31 days, the other two 30 each. 

A “leap day” after June 30th to 
accommodate Leap Year. 

A “year day” after Dec. 30th to 
accommodate the 365th day of the 
year. 

Both these days follow Saturday 
the 30th of the month, and are in 
turn considered as extra Saturdays 
of those months. 

The first month of each quarter 
begins on Monday, the 2nd of each 
begins on Wednesday, and the 
3rd month of each quarter begins 
on Friday. 

The first month of each quarter 
has five Sundays, and the last 
month of each quarter has five 
Saturdays. 

The calendar thus proposed may 
be begun on any New Year’s Day 
and be put into immmediate use 
without any change or difficulty of 
any kind. 

Readers interested in lending 
support to the movement or learn- 
ing further about it may address 
the World Calendar Association at 
485 Madison Ave., New York. 
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—CLOKEY OPERA— 


Joseph W. Clokey’s “Pied Piper o: 
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Hamelin” was sung by a cast of 250 
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—ANOTHER METHOD— 
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AN EXCELLENT PLAN 
MR. ALBIN D. MCDERMOTT GIVES 
LECTURE ON CHURCH MUSIC 

In order to increase interest in the 
music of his church Mr. McDermott 
secured the aid of his choir in pre- 
senting an illustrated lecture in the 
auditorium of the Knights of Colum- 
bus building in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
March 29. Mr. McDermott, organ- 
ist of St. Agnes’ Church, Pittsburgh, 
lectured on the general aspects of 
Catholic music and then treated the 
subject historically, while his choir 
sang the following compositions: 

Early Period: ‘Splendid Paternae 
Gloriae” (Ambrosian) ; “Haec Dies” 
(Gregorian Easter gradual). 

Medieval Period: Examples in 
Organum, taken from Hucbald writ- 
ings, Guido d’Arezzo, and an anony- 
mous writer of the 12th century; 
“Salve Regina,” 13th century, with 
descant. 

Polyphonic Period: “Agnus Dei,” 
Palestrina; “Tibi Laus,” di Lasso; 
“Ave Maria,” Vittoria. 


Modern Period: “Impromptu,” 
Witt; “Tu es Petrus,’ Haller; 
“Kyrie,” festival mass, Goller; 


“Gloria,” St. Lawrence Mass, Schell. 
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er O in Los Angeles May 7 and 8. The N. Y. S. New Church, New 
York City, used a novel combination 
of organ, choir, social hour, and re- 
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ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 
BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 
Concert Organist, Teacher. 
American Conservatory of Music. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 
*BEYMER, Paul Allen 
*BIDWELL, Marshall 
BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 
Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Tll. (Monroe 5550). 
BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin- Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 
*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 
*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College. Claremont, Calif. 

OPER, Harry E., Mus. D. F.A.G.O. 
Country Club Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

*CRONHAM, Charies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*CUSHING, John 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.0O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 
M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 
ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John's Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce 8S. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
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Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 

Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 
DA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 

Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 

lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church S8t., Beloit, Wis. 

. Carl F, 
, Gordon Balch 
Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple: Associate 

Organist, Angeius Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, = Darlington 
*RIESBERG, W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, pond M. A., Mus. Bac. 
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79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O0. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
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*SACKETT, Edith E. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 

*SMITH, Frederick M. 


Church, 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

STEWART, Gerald F. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “‘Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 

*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall. 


and Director, 


New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 


and Teachers 


COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 
EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
N. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


Publishers 












































DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont S&t., Mass. 
FISCHE 


119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








| Builders 

















AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., 
Factory: Garwood, N. J. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

BUHL _ co. 
Utica, N. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

E ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HILLG & CO 


New York, Nw. ¥. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


’ e 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark 8t. 

HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendal Green, Mass. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
20 Atlantic Street. 
252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 

KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Main: 
Boston: 
Chicago: 


14-6 


MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER O ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Office and Factory: Sound Beach, Conn. 
New York: 119 West 57th St. 








Organ Architects | 














¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 
s H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TU 


RNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various, 








DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BLO 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
IPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders | 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 

~ Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
HS BROTHERS 

- East 148th St., New York. (MOThaven 
0807) 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; ete. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wachst. 3944) 


T.A.O. Directory | 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 
467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BA 5 iam H. 
Associate Editor, Organ Department, 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 
Contributor, Church Department, 
The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
- DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 
Contributor, Review Department, 
418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 
Associate Editor, Church Department, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
RICH, Frederick W. 
Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 
Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 
Chicago, I1l.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, "A. Leslie 
Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 
Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 
San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, 8S. Harrison 
Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doe. 
British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
iS) 'H, Arthur 
Australia Representative, 
52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 
Detroit. Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Contributor, Children’s Choir 
110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 






































